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SAFE! 


CHAPTER I 
A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW 


‘““WELL, gang, it won’t be long now!”’ 

It was Dolf Redding, first sacker for the 
Buckley College baseball nine, speaking, and 
he, with a group of fellow team-mates, was 
bound across the campus for the Sweet Tooth 
Shop. 

‘“Not long,’’ echoed Smiley Frisbie, Dolf’s 
room-mate. ‘‘Season opens Saturday.’’ 

‘‘And Flint ‘U’ ’s gonna be soft this year,’* 
opined Chub Stevens, left fielder, lazily. 

‘“‘That’s no prophecy,’’ scoffed Tim Ryan, 
catcher. ‘‘Tell me a time Flint hasn’t been 
soft.”’ 

‘‘In the time of the Indians,’’ wisecracked 
' Smiley. ‘‘They had some experience with 
Ls aed 


‘‘There he goes again,’?’ reprimanded Ed 
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Munsey, right fielder. ‘‘How long are we go- 
ing to stand for this, guys?’ 

“‘He ought to be tommy-hawked!’’ protested 
Stan Archer, third sacker, ‘‘but since he’s 
growing bald already ... 2!’ 

‘Say, that’s just a close haircut!’’ 

‘‘Sure, that’s all. Smiley’s so close he gets 
one haircut as soon as the weather gets warm 
and makes it last all summer,’’ kidded Jim 
Austin, second baseman. ‘‘I know him!’’ 

‘‘Ts that so?’’ rejoined Smiley, grinning. 
“‘Let me tell you birds something. I’m not 
going to let the other side win by a hair! One 
time I got hair in my eyes and dropped a fly 
ball. Good-by, game! Ever since then I re- 
Solved hos) Reale? 

‘“Now let me tell one!’’ laughed Captain Ves 
Norman, pitcher. ‘‘He spins them that way 
by the hour if you give him the chance!”’ 

‘‘No, sir—that’s a fact!’ insisted Smiley. 
‘‘T can prove it!’’ 

‘All right! All right!’? soothed Dolf. 
‘“You’re crazy! Just take it easy, old boy! 
You know me? I’m your roomy! We’re all 
friends. ”’ 

‘‘Hey! What did you say? I’m crazy?’’ 
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howled Smiley, with mock concern. ‘‘Say, I’m 
the only one in this bunch that’s sane. I’m 
not nuts over baseball. JI don’t even have to 
mention it again.’’ 

‘‘So your hair got in your eyes, eh?’’ ques- 
tioned Hugh Ballard, center fielder, winking at 
the bunch. 

‘‘Yeah, there were men on second and third 
and two out and then comes a pop fly to short 
left field which I chase out after . . . My 
hair was awful long and thick in those days 
and when my cap falls off a lock of hair drops 
down, gets in my eyes and before I can push 
it back the ball drops safe!’’ 

‘‘And he wasn’t going to mention baseball 
again!’’ chided Dolf. ‘‘He’s hopeless. As for 
his story, how about electing him president of 
the Ananias Club?’’ 

6V ag !?? 

““Mine!’’ 

‘‘What’s that?’’ asked Smiley, suspiciously. 
‘‘President sounds all right. I like being the 
head of things. But deliver me from these 
funny name societies! I’m already an officer 
in the Pollywog Fleas, the Razz a Razzas and 
the Hocus Pokies!’’ 
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“‘Ow!’’ groaned Tim Ryan, laying a heavy 
hand on Smiley’s shoulder. ‘‘Keep that up 
and we’ll see that you get a life membership 
with the ‘Don’t He Look Natural?’ League.’’ 

“‘T resign,’’ begged the Buckley shortstop, 
squirming loose from Tim’s grasp. ‘‘Boy, 
what hooks you’ve got! No wonder you can 
hold up Ves’s speeders! I’ll bet I’ve a black- 
and-blue spot the size of a quarter on my shoul- 
der blade!’’ 

‘Come here and I’ll make it a half dollar!’’ 
volunteered Tim as the bunch laughed. 

Smiley Frisbie, college jester, was the life 
of every party to which he affixed himself and 
every party liked him for it. He, with his 
room-mate, Dolf Redding, were known to the 
campus as the red hot Junior twins. 

‘‘What one doesn’t think of, the other 
does,’’ was a saying which had gone the rounds 
concerning them. 

Dolf, the quieter, more serious-minded of the 
two, was, by the same token, the more calculat- 
ing and inventive. He it was who conceived 
ideas which the quicker-witted Smiley executed 
so flawlessly and set the ribs of a whole campus 
tickling. On the baseball squad, Smiley at 
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short, and Dolf at first, were the life of the in- 
field. Their pep was automatically communi- 
cated to other team-mates and largely ac- 
counted for the fighting spirit shown by the 
nine. 

‘“Worth their weight in baseball,’’ Coach 
Merrill had declared after last season’s big 
game with Nordham when their play, as Sopho- 
mores, had kept an admittedly inferior Buckley 
team in the running until the final inning. 
‘““With this year’s experience under their belts, 
wait till you see them in action next season,’’ 
the coach went on to predict. ‘‘They’re the 
best infield material I’ve come across in thir- 
teen years of coaching.”’ 

Roxy Parker, base stealing flash on Nord- 
ham’s powerful nine, had brought his team vic- 
tory almost singlehanded in last season’s clash 
at Nordham. Roxy had been the prime mov- 
ing force in two brilliant double steals which 
had so disconcerted Buckley that pitcher Nor- 
man had unleashed a wild pitch and catcher 
Ryan had contributed an overthrow of third 
base in a blow-up which gave Nordham the 
game by a margin of two runs. 

‘“‘We’ll get Roxy next season!’’ the Buckley 
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veterans had vowed in the clubhouse imme- 
diately following the game. 

And Dolf Redding, who came the closest to 
being Roxy’s rival as Buckley’s fast man on 
the bases, had made a silent resolution of his 
own. ‘‘I’m going to run that bird ragged next 
year,’’ he had told himself. ‘‘Going to go out 
and take the base stealing honors of the Little 
Valley Collegiate League away from him!’’ An 
ambitious declaration for a fellow just finish- 
ing his first season in college big time to make, 
especially when Roxy Parker was acclaimed 
by all sports writers as the best, bar none, of 
any base stealer ever to tread the paths on 
Little Valley League diamonds! 


‘‘Well, fellows!’’ cried Dolf, as the gang 
arrived at the Sweet Tooth Shop, conveniently 
located just across the street from the campus, 
‘‘1’m treating today. There’s no ban on malted 
milks, lemonade, orangeade or grape juice. 
What’ll you have?’’ 

‘‘Aw, let’s go dutch!’’ protested Tim. 
‘*You’re always treating, Dolf. A body’d think 
your dad was running the mint.’’ 
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‘‘Yeah, it’s not his turn to blow the bunch. 
It’s mine!’’ offered Chub. 

‘Pipe down, you guys!’’ commanded Dolf. 
‘‘T said I was treating; did you hear me?”’ 

Tony Batsakis, proprietor of the Sweet Tooth 
Shop—short, fat, good-natured, blinky-eyed 
Tony—greeted the entrance of his ‘‘boys’’ with 
a broad grin. 

‘*Biz, she gonna be very good!’’ he observed. 

‘‘Not too good,’’ modified Dolf. ‘‘Z’m treat- 
ing! None of your high-powered salesman- 
ship, Tony. No double-malteds, no tall glass 
lemonades. ae 

‘““T know! I know!’’ chuckled Tony. ‘‘You 
treat, huh? Everything very small! Very 
cheap! Ten cents the drink, huh? Ha! Ha! 
Ha!”’ 

‘Atta boy, Tony!’’ kidded Hugh. ‘‘You’ve 
got him down. He’s a pretty good sport at 
that.’’ 

“‘Yes, he good boy,’’ agreed Tony, with a 
mischievous glance at Dolf. ‘‘He what you 
call—a jolly good fellow, huh?’’ 

‘‘Hor he’s a jolly good fellow . . . for 
he’s a jolly good fellow!’’ sang Chub. 

“‘That don’t sound ‘jolly good,’ ’’ condemned 
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Smiley. ‘‘Where you going to sit, gang? 
Fountain or tables?”’ 

‘““<Tables, of course!”’ 

‘*Who’s got a nickel for the player piano?”’ 

‘‘That’s me,’’ volunteered Chub. ‘‘I’ll treat 
to that much anyhow.’’ 

‘‘Now the mad house begins,’’ ventured Jim. 
‘““Watch the other customers get out.’’ 

Parading past the fountain to a gayly dec- 
orated little room beyond, the members of 
Buckley College’s baseball nine grabbed two 
tables and pushed them together, rearranging 
chairs to suit. This was the way they usually 
made themselves at home at Tony’s. And now 
the proprietor, puffing at the exertion of pre- 
paring their orders, ‘‘toot sweet,’’? as he was 
told, came shuffling over with the bubbling 
drinks. 

‘“Too bad, Mister Dolf,’’ he grinned, ‘‘Tony 
can no help if your friends they order fifteen 
the cent.’ 

““That’s all right,’’ insisted Buckley’s first 
baseman. ‘‘I’m suspicious of you, Tony, but 
I’ll stand the bill just the same.’’ 

‘‘You—suspicious of me? Ha! Ha! Ha! 
What I do? Tony honest man, no? Tony so 
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honest he make no money. Tony starve to 
death!’’ 

“‘Get out of here!’’ 

“<That’s a lot of hooey!’’ 

““Any time you starve to death!”’ 

The proprietor of the Sweet Tooth Shop re- 
treated under a barrage of good-natured pro- 
test, shaking his head from side to side and 
waving a chubby hand. 

“‘Ssssh! You fellahs! You scare my canary 
bird! I didn’t say nothing. What did I say?’’ 

Left alone the gang proceeded to make merry 
on its own account. Smiley engaged Tim in 
conversation while Cap Norman calmly leaned 
over, stuck his straw in Tim’s malted milk, and 
drank half of it. 

‘‘Well, will somebody look at this!’’ howled 
Tim, when he discovered the petty larceny. 
‘“‘Getting so nowadays you can’t trust your 
next-door neighbor !’’ 

‘‘Pardon me,’’ apologized Buckley’s veteran 
pitcher, making a grab for his own glass of 
orangeade as Tim lunged for it. ‘‘That’s right. 
I remember now. I didn’t order malted milk. 
That’s yours, Tim, old man.’’ 

‘¢What’s left,’? mumbled the Buckley catcher, 
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ruefully. ‘‘Oh, I’ll get even with you; don’t 
worry.’’ 

‘‘T never worry,’’ assured Ves. 

‘“‘Not so fast on the liquids,’’ called Dolf. 
“‘T want to propose a toast.”’ 

‘‘Auh! I knew there was a catch in this 
treat somewhere,’’ objected Stan. ‘‘We’ve got 
to take a speech along with it.’’ 

‘‘No, sir!’? denied Dolf. ‘‘This toast is cal- 
culated to make the drink go down easier.’’ He 
held up his glass of malted milk. ‘‘Here’s to 
this year’s team—may it have a great season, 
ended in a blaze of glory by a victory over our 
bitterly loved enemy—Nordham!”’ 

‘¢Veq!? 

The soda glasses clinked until Tony’s face 
appeared concernedly in the archway. 

‘Be careful,’’ he warned, jovially, ‘‘or Tony 
collect damages!’ 


Perhaps no more congenial group of fellows 
had ever been gathered together at the small 
but spirited college of Buckley, than the present 
bunch comprising the baseball team. Every 
fellow had experienced at least two years’ as- 
sociation, either as a substitute or regular and 
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the various incidents each had passed through 
together, had served to bind them closely to 
one another. There was a distinct atmosphere 
of give and take comradery in evidence wher- 
ever the gang might be holding forth. They 
were all jolly good fellows in the sincere sense 
of the term. But to Dolf Redding, the title 
of ‘jolly good fellow’ meant more than to the 
rest. He enjoyed being looked to as the jolliest 
good fellow of the lot. And he was willing to 
buy this recognition with treats, if necessary. 
Surprising how the ‘setting up of the fellows’ 
brought one into the limelight. The uncon- 
scious deference that was shown! 

‘‘Much obliged, Dolf, old man,’’ they were 
saying now. 

‘‘Sure fine of you.”’ 

‘‘My turn next time.’’ 

“‘Naw! it’s mine!’’ 

‘‘Dolf, you’re a brick, but you shouldn’t do 
this! Let me pay for mine.”’ 

‘‘Hang onto your money,’’ ordered the Buck- 
ley first sacker, pulling out a five-dollar bill, 
as the gang pushed back the tables. ‘‘Here you 
are, Tony, what do I owe you?”’ 

The stubby, thickset proprietor came around 
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from behind the counter, figuring on his stubby 
fingers. 

‘“‘Let’s see. There was nine of you. Nine 
times fifteen. My, for a college education! 
Dollar thirty-five! Right?”’ 

‘“‘Any time you don’t know mathematics!’’ 
kidded Smiley. 

‘‘Out of five,’’ declared Dolf, handing Tony 
the bill. 

The proprietor of the Sweet Tooth Shop re- 
traced his steps ploddingly toward the cash 
register. 

‘Say, Tony,’’ called Hugh, ‘‘you’re getting 
way too fat! Have to begin reducing pretty 
soon or you'll have to have the space behind 
the counters widened!’’ 

Tony, punching a dollar thirty-five on the 
cash register and springing open the drawer, 
gave a glance over his shoulder at his josher. 

‘‘Me, fat? Say, I just good weight! What 
you think I weigh, huh?’’ 

‘‘About two sixty-five,’’ guessed Hugh, pur- 
posely putting the estimate high. 

Tony, with change for Dolf, came back 
around the counter. 

‘‘Two sixty-five? . . . Ho, somebody’s 
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been telling you! I weigh just two sixty-eight 
yesterday like I stand now!’’ 

‘“What?”? 

“‘Go on, you don’t . . . honest?’’ 

‘“‘Sure! You want to spend a penny? I get 
on the scales and show you. But you call that 
much? I have uncle who’s inch shorter by me. 
He weighs three hundred and one pound. He 
not fat, either!’’ 

The gang roared. | 

‘‘No, he all muscle! Like Tony. Feel my 
arm. Strong, huh? You pull taffy every day, 
see how arm gets.”’ 

Dolf reached out his hand as Tony com- 
menced counting out his change. 

‘‘Hive dollar you give me, huh?’’ 

Pniont!”’ 

‘What do you know, Tony? And here I 
thought I was figuring you high,’’ laughed 
Hugh. ‘‘You’re a big man!’’ 

“One thirty-five . . . and sixty-five 

Yeah, that’s right—a big man! 
And one is two!’’ giving Dolf a one-dollar bill. 
“Three, four, five. Right?’’ 
Dolf looked at the change in his hand. 
‘“‘Right.”? 
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‘‘Come again, boys!’’ invited Tony. ‘‘No, no! 
Try to stay away !’’ 

On the impulse to jam the bills in his pocket 
the team member who had been dubbed a jolly 
good fellow, gave a second glance at them. 
Hold on! Tony had short-changed himself. 
He’d been so busy talking to the gang and mak- 
ing change at the same time that he’d counted 
the second dollar in twice. He’d added sixty- 
five cents to the bill of a dollar thirty-five to 
make two dollars and then had added a dollar 
bill to the sixty-five and called it two. Thus 
the ‘three, four and five’ which he had counted 
off really amounted to six and Dolf found him- 
self holding a dollar too much. At this rate 
he had treated the bunch for thirty-five cents! 

‘‘Hey, Tony!’’ 

Impulsively Dolf started back toward the 
fountain as fellow team-mates paused in the 
doorway. 

““What you want now?”’ 

The Buckley first sacker checked himself. 
After all, why should he pay Tony back? Why 
shouldn’t he keep the dollar? It wasn’t his 
mistake. Besides, Tony hadn’t noticed it and 
he couldn’t ever prove that he, Dolf, had been 
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-aware that he had been paid back too much. 

“‘T do a lot of trading in here anyhow,”’’ 
thought Dolf in a flash, ‘‘and I could sure use 
the money.’’ Then, as Tony stood blinking at 
him expectantly, he turned back toward the 
door. ‘‘Never mind, Tony. See you later!’’ 
and with that he hastened out. 

‘<They’re crazy! The whole bunch of ’em!’’ 
pronounced Tony, affectionately, as the gang 
left. 

Out on the sidewalk hands went to caps as 
the team members encountered a group of col- 
lege girls about to enter the Sweet Tooth Shop. 
Among their number was Madge Roland, a girl 
from Dolf’s home town. 

‘‘Hello, Madge,’’? he greeted. ‘‘How are 
you?”’ 

‘‘ Just fine!’’ she smiled. ‘‘Heard from home 
recently ?’’ 

‘“‘Not since last week. Why?”’ 

“‘T just got a letter from mother this morn- 
ing. Suppose you haven’t heard then that the 
old high school burned down?’’ 

‘“‘What? . . . Exeuse mea second, gang! 
Gee, Madge! Youdon’t say! . . . When’d 
it happen?’’ 
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‘‘Night before last. It’s a total ruin. Isn’t 
that a shame?’’ 

‘Worse than that! I’ll bet it gave mother 
a scare. She’s mighty afraid of fires 
and the school being just half a block away. 
But your folks just across the street 
how’d it hit them?”’ 

‘‘Oh, it was terrible for a couple hours. 
There was a high wind blowing. Mother says 
our roof caught fire six times. And Dad about 
frightened the life out of her by crawling up on 
the roof with a pail of water to put out the 
sparks.”’ 

‘‘Say! Maybe I’ve a letter at the room now 
unless mother’s suffering from nervous pros- 
tration. I never hear from Dad .. . that 
is . 4 except by check?” 

The girls smiled at Dolf’s frankness. 

‘“They’re going to rebuild right away,’’ con- 
tinued Madge, ‘‘so I suppose, time we get 
home, we’ll see a brand new schoolhouse in our 
neighborhood.’’ 

‘“Yes, but it can never take the place of the 
old one,’’ said Dolf, with a genuine tinge of 
sadness. ‘‘We had some great times there, 
didn’t we?”’ 
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“‘Indeed we did,’’ rejoined Madge, mistily. 

“‘Well, I’ve got to be getting on,’’ declared 
Dolf, with a glance at the bunch who had 
stopped some feet away, looking back curi- 
ously. ‘‘Thanks for the news. I’ll be seeing 
you soon.’’ 

Madge nodded and, in company with her girl 
friends, entered the Sweet Tooth Shop. 

Back with the gang, Dolf was in for some 
good-humored kidding. 

‘‘Kind of interested in you, isn’t she?’’ 

‘‘Mighty nice girl. Wish she was interested 
in me,’’ said Smiley. 

Dolf’s face flushed. 

‘“‘Say, I’ve told you guys before .. . 
can’t a fellow even talk to a girl without 

2? Well, why wouldn’t we be interested 

in each other—coming from the same town? 
Especially when our old school burns to the 
ground !’’ 

‘‘Oh, is that what she was telling you?’’ 

‘“‘Then you weren’t making a date?”’ 

‘‘Aw, dry up,’’ grinned Dolf. ‘‘What are 
you birds going to do now?”’ 

“T’m going to turn in and read an exciting 
chapter in medieval history,’’ announced Chub. 
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‘‘They’re some dates in it I evidently forgot 
and they’re the sort of dates I’ve got to keep, 
believe me!”’ 

“‘Guess it wouldn’t hurt any of us to give 
our studies a whirl,’’ sided in Captain Norman. 
‘“‘We want to keep in good standing this year 
as it’s going to take the best we’ve got to trim 
Nordham, despite Dolf’s toast.’’ 

“Vou said it,’ ‘agreed Jim, ‘And, mot 
meaning to steal any old adage’s fire but 
‘a little study each day keeps failure 
DWAY Sete eR et. 

‘Oh! Oh! Watch that baby! If he’s start- 
ing out with the idea of rivaling Smiley, we’ll 
shoot him at sunset.’’ 

‘‘This son never sets,’’ retorted Jim, dodging 
out of reach. 

The gang broke up at the corner into twos 
and threes, each group going their respective 
way. Smiley and Dolf hurried off together, 
bound for Ketner Hall, in which the two 
Juniors roomed. 

‘“‘Say, Dolf,’’ said Smiley, when the two were 
alone, ‘‘it’s really none of my business but, 
just the same, aren’t you blowing yourself a 
little bit too much?’’ 
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“*T don’t get you.’’ Dolf looked at his room- 
mate, queerly. 

‘““This treating,’? answered Smiley, bluntly. 
“The gang’ll think just as much of you if you 
don’t set ’°em up so often. It’s getting to be a 
habit. Of course it’s no money out of my 
pocket buts. i. a” 

Buckley’s first sacker felt a flare of resent- 
ment. Smiley and he were the two most popu- 
lar fellows on the team. Chances were his 
treating the bunch was getting under Smiley’s 
hide. 

‘‘T guess I know what I’m doing,’’ Dolf re- 
torted. ‘‘I like to treat. Besides, I’d a whole 
lot rather over-do it than under-do it.”’ 

‘‘All right, if you can afford it,’’ replied 
Smiley, quietly. ‘‘But I can’t . . . andif 
you’ve told me straight, I’m getting a bigger 
allowance from home than you are.”’ 

The room-mates lapsed into a somewhat 
chilly silence which grew more chilly the longer 
it lasted. But, strangely enough, Dolf was not 
thinking so much about Smiley’s having taken 
him to task. He was thinking more of the dol- 
lar bill in his pocket which did not belong to 
him, 


CHAPTER II 
AN UNWISE INVESTMENT 


‘‘Great weather for April,’’? remarked Cap- 
tain Norman on the playing field the following 
afternoon as the Buckley squad trotted out to 
put in a hard practice session preparatory to 
the opening game of the season, now looming 
with Flint. ‘‘Sure hope it doesn’t rain Satur- 
day but my rheumatism tells me .. .”’ 

‘“‘Hnough of that, you human almanac,’’ 
charged Tim Ryan, Ves’s backstop. ‘‘We’ll 
have no predictions concerning Jupiter Plu- 
vius. Saturday’s going to be a nice, sunshiny 
day just like today!”’ 

‘‘But how are there going to be any May 
flowers if there aren’t any April showers?’’ 
asked the pitcher. ‘‘Answer me that!”’ 

“‘He believes in rhymes,’’ joshed Smiley, 
‘fand he’s consequently got no reason. Pay no 
heed to him!’’ 

‘‘Hey, you fellows! Cut that rag chewing 


and get out there on the diamond. Snap it 
20 
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up!’’ shouted Coach Merrill. ‘‘This is no time 
to be funny. Maybe we haven’t had much rain 
but you’re all rusty enough without it. And if 
you don’t get some of the creaks out of your 
joints pretty soon, Flint’ll be doing it for 
you!’’ 

The coach’s words brought quick action. The 
Buckley Regulars took the field to play a five 
inning game against the Reserves. It was to 
be the last hard workout before the first 
scheduled encounter. 

‘‘Some of you first team men aren’t hanging 
onto your jobs any too securely,’’ warned the 
coach, ‘‘so I’d advise you to show something 
today.’’ 

A word to the wise was sufficient. The way 
the Regulars tore into the Reserves was, as 
Smiley suggested, ‘‘a case for the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.’’ Smiley 
himself gathered in three hits and totaled five 
dazzling assists and a putout at short. 

“Don’t know whether that’s quite good 
enough to keep you with us or not,’’ kidded 
Dolf who had equaled Smiley in number of hits 
as well as stealing three bases. 

“Tf I’m taken off,’’ rejoined Smiley, with a 
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wink at fellow team-mates, ‘‘it’ll only be be- 
cause my showing is too discouraging to the 
rest of you birds so early in the season.”’ 

But practically every team member had man- 
aged to do something fairly creditable and 
pitcher Norman had set the poor Reserves 
down with only five hits, the average of one an 
inning, with only one run as against eleven for 
the first string aggregation. 

‘We played erroriess ball, too,’? remarked 
Jim Austin, second sacker. ‘‘Some team work! 
I want to tell you, brothers, we were hot to- 
night!’? 

‘‘Better not let the coach hear you say that,’’ 
warned Stan Archer, who was holding down 
third, ‘‘or he’ll send us back out on the diamond 
and sweat us till dark!”’ 

‘‘Bring on Flint,’’ continued Jim, recklessly. 
‘‘With old Ves pitching that pill the way he 
is, and us fielding the way we are, and hitting, 
and Dolf stealing bases like a professional 
thief . . . what chance has Flint got? I 
ask you! And, Smiley, don’t you dare let loose 
another wisecrack on Flint, either!’’ 


Following the practice, Dolf dressed quickly 
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and was slipping out of the clubhouse when 
Smiley called to him. 

‘‘Hey, wait a minute! What’s your hurry? 
Ill go along with you.”’ 

‘Not tonight,’’ replied Dolf. ‘‘Not going to 
the room. Got to meet somebody.”’ 

“Oh ho!’ sniffed Tim. ‘‘Going to find out’ 
more about that fire, I’ll bet!’’ 

“Sure! That’s it! Well, tell her, for me,”’ 
teased Smiley, ‘‘that I think the fire was a false 
alarm!”’ 

The slamming of the door was Dolf’s answer. 
Buckley’s first sacker was late for his appoint- 
ment. He cut through the campus on the run. 
Reaching Main Street, Dolf slowed down to a 
walk and turned in at a garage bearing the 
sign, ‘‘Hansen’s Second-Hand Cars.’’ 

“‘A lot of wise guys, they are!’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘Calling on a girl, am I?”’ 

Inside, the college ball player approached a 
grimy mechanic, stretched out under a ear. 

‘‘Slim Squires around?’’ he asked. ‘‘I was 
to meet him here at five-thirty.’’ 

‘“‘Here a minute ago,’’ answered the pros- 
trate figure. ‘‘Look out in the storage room. 
If he ain’t there he’s gone home to supper.’’ 
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‘‘Gee, I hope I haven’t missed him,’’ thought 
Dolf. His face lighted up as the object of his 
search appeared in the back doorway. 

‘‘Hello, Redding!’’ greeted Slim. ‘‘I just 
about give you up.’’ 

‘‘Hixtra long practice tonight,’’ explained 
Dolf. Then, eagerly, ‘‘Still got that car?”’ 

‘‘Hanging onto it by main force,’’ grinned 
Slim. ‘‘Two more gents on my tail. I prom- 
ised one he could have it if you didn’t show 
up by six. Five minutes till. Boy, you just 
saved yourself the bargain by the skin 0’ your 
teeth and I don’t mean maybe! Swellest little 
runabout we ever let loose at anywhere near 
the price—Think of it, only one hundred and 
fifty berries! Practically good. as new.’’ 

“It’s a great little car all right,’? admitted 
Dolf, ‘‘and I sure want it. But I 
well, all I could raise on short notice was a 
hundred bucks. Yousee,I ... er ; 
it’s the wrong time of month for me to + Set 
ting anything from home and besides, the gov- 
ernor might not exactly understand . . .” 

Slim nodded. He had heard many similar 
stories. 


‘“‘But this is cold cash, son. Great jumping 
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kangaroos! Can’t expect us to make a price 
like this on time. The man we’re selling this 
car for needs the jack bad. He got in a jam 
and he’s got to turn things into money fast. 
Wanted two-fifty for it but I told him if he 
was looking for a sure-fire quick sale he’d better 
go a hundred lower. I had you in mind when I 
said that, remembering your saying some weeks 
ago you might be interested in picking up some 
extra special offering at a price!’’ 

““Well, thanks . . . I appreciate it. I 
wasn’t quite expecting such short notice, 
though. A hundred’s absolutely the best I can 
do . . . but I could pay you the other fifty 
inside ten days.’’ 

Slim shook his head and pursed his lips. 

‘‘Nope, that won’t do,’’ he said, ‘‘Hmmm! 
A darn shame! I like you, Redding, and I’d 
like to see you have this. Haven’t you 
er . . . some friend you could go to who’d 
advance you the fifty smackers if you’re so sure 
of getting the cash inside two weeks?’’ 

The prospective buyer hesitated. 

‘‘N-no,’? answered Dolf, slowly, ‘‘I already 
thought of that . . . but the school sort 
of frowns on a fellow’s going in debt and I 
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wouldn’t want to do anything that might in- 
jure my standing.”’ 

‘‘Hmmmm!’’ The salesman of Hansen’s 
second-hand cars paced a few steps on the 
garage floor, then wheeled as though coming to 
a decision. ‘‘Tell you what I’ll do, Redding. 
Something I’ve never done before 
but, as I said, I like you and I want to see you 
get the car. I’ll go good for the extra fifty 
myself !’’ 

‘‘Nothing doing!’’ protested Dolf. ‘‘That’s 
mighty decent of you but I wouldn’t want to 
have you go in the hole.”’ 

Slim patted the Buckley first baseman on the 
back. ‘‘Now don’t you worry about that, old 
boy. I know you’re good pay but the owner 
of the car has to have his money and the deal’s 
got to go through as a cash transaction. Step 
in my office a minute, will you, and we’ll fix up 
the papers.”’ 

‘¢But, I tell you I don’t want to ..-:....’?-ob- 
jected Dolf. 

‘“‘Porget it,’’ insisted Slim, ‘‘anc as for any- 
one knowing, this is just a little personal mat- 
ter between you and me. You can just sign 
this little 1.0.U. for fifty bucks, payable ten 
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days from today, slip in here and pay me on 
the tenth day, and I tear up the piece of paper. 
Nothing to it . . . and glad to be able to 
do this for you.’’ 

‘‘Meaning I could take the car right now?’’ 
asked Dolf, trying not to betray his great 
eagerness. 

‘“Why not?’’ rejoined Slim, handing Dolf the 
pen. 

The Buckley first baseman scribbled his sig- 
nature on the line indicated. 

‘“‘Wine! And you say you’ve got a hundred 
in cash?”’ 

‘‘Yes, here you are.’’ Dolf slipped a roll of 
bills from his pocket, counting them over care- 
fully. 

‘All right, we’ll accept your count as cor- 
rect,’’ said Slim, taking the bills. ‘‘And here’s 
your receipt, Redding. Now come with me and 
J’ll turn over the car to you.”’ 

A tickled youth followed an energetic, high- 
pressure salesman out through the garage, into 
the washroom, where a brand new looking run- 
about stood, its body shiny from a recent going 
over. 

‘‘Some beauty, eh?’’ exclaimed Slim, admir- 
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ingly. ‘*You say that you’ve driven before?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, I know how to drive,’’ assured 
Dolf. ‘‘I used to chauffeur my chum’s car in 
Eastport.’’ 

‘Great! . . . Then here’s the keys 

- . and, remember, there’s three months’ 
free garage space goes with this buy.’’ 

“Don’t worry,’’ grinned Dolf, ‘‘I’ll be tak- 
ing advantage of everything free I can from 
now on. I only wish the gas was free, too.’’ 

‘“What do you want for your money?’’ re- 
buked Slim, lightly. ‘‘A fuelless motor? You 
get air free as it is!’’ 

‘‘Too much of it!’ tallied Dolf, working the 
self-starter. 

‘‘Not bad!’’ laughed Slim. ‘‘Not bad!’’ 

The salesman watched the new buyer’s 
manipulation of the machine with a wary eye. 
The runabout had to be turned around before 
it could be backed out of the garage. As quar- 
ters were close, this would be a test of Dolf’s 
driving skill. 

‘Look out!’’ warned Slim. ‘‘You’re going 
to hit . . . Hey! you’re scraping a fen- 
der!’’ 


But Dolf, beyond this slight offense, demon- 
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strated that he did know how to handle a ear, 
and backed it from the garage with compara- 
tive ease. 

“‘Perfect!’? called Slim after him. ‘‘You’re 
going to get a great kick out of that boat, Red- 
ding!’’ 

‘“‘Thanks to you!’’ replied Dolf. ‘‘I’ll be in, 
ten days from today, to take care of our little 
transaction.”’ 

“‘Okay!’’? shouted Slim, and turned back into 
the garage exultantly as the new buyer drove 
off in a cloud of blue smoke. ‘‘Whew! He’s 
giving her too rich a mixture! But, say, I guess 
that’s unloading an ice box! Thought sure I’d 
have to be selling that car for junk!”’ 


It was dusk when Dolf drove out into the 
alley and cut across Main Street. He was glad 
for the darkness. Possession of the machine 
had brought a self-conscious feeling which 
would have been greatly aggravated had stu- 
dents seen and recognized him. He was cer- 
tain to encounter a great amount of razzing 
from the gang but, on the other hand, his own- 
ing of a car would immediately place him in the 
select class. None other of his fellows pos- 
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sessed such a luxury and a car would thus spell 
a distinctive kind of popularity. 

‘‘T’ll have to pinch on other things for a 
while,’’ Dolf told himself, ‘‘but this’ll be worth 
it. Jiminy! I’d better see Madge, too, and tell 
her not to write to her folks about my having 
a car! If this gets back to Dad . . . !” 

Suiting the action to the word, Dolf turned 
down Elm Street in the direction of Haven 
House where the girl from his home town 
roomed, Driving up to the curb and jumping 
out, Dolf could feel himself being stared at by 
a group of girls whom he had to pass going up 
the walk to the porch. 

‘“Who’s that?’’ he heard one of them ask. 

**Don’t know. Didn’t see his face.’’ 

‘‘Looks like a new car.’’ 

‘‘Must be someone from out of town.’’ 

‘“Wonder who he wants to see?’’ 

Carefully avoiding the light on the porch, 
Dolf stepped to the side and pushed the door- 
bell. The matron, Mrs. Rathbone, answered. 

“*Good evening,’’ she said, a bit stifily. 

“Good evening,’’ swallowed Dolf. ‘‘Is 
F er . . Miss Roland in?’’ 

“Why, I ees not,’’ replied the matron. 
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‘‘Miss Roland was to start work this evening 
as cashier at the Union.’’ 

‘*Oh, I see!’’ said Dolf, surprised, ‘‘I mean 
—is that so? Well, thanks very much!”’ 

And he excused himself to go hurrying back 
to his car where he was forced to pass the 
same group of girls who were standing idly by 
the curb, on the pretense of waiting for some- 
one of their number but obviously waiting to 
catch a better glimpse of the owner of the mys- 
terious machine. 

‘“Why, Dolf Redding!’’ exclaimed one. 

‘““Why, er .. . hello!’’ returned Dolf, 
embarrassed. ‘‘Miss Land, isn’t it?’’ 

‘‘Wor goodness’ sake, you got a car?”’ 

‘‘T’]] tell you later,’’ answered Dolf, jump- 
ing in and snapping shut the door. 

‘‘Well, I like that!”’ 

The self-starter whined. 

P-r-r-r-r! P-r-r-r-r-r-r-!_ R-r-r-r-r! R-r-r-r-|! 

In his haste, Dolf flooded the carburetor. 
He advanced the spark and cut down the gas. 

P-r-r-r-r! P-r-r-r-r-r-r-!_ R-r-r-r-r! R-r-r-r! 
—ZZZ222 ! 

The rebuffed young lady approached the 
car. 
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‘“‘Did you happen to be in a hurry to get 
somewhere?’’ she asked sweetly. 

Other young ladies, in the near vicinity, 
snickered unkindly. 

‘“‘T was just going to suggest,’’ continued 
the mischievous Miss Land, ‘‘that you might 
make better time . . .”’ 

“Tf I got out and walked,’’ finished Dolf. 
“T’ve heard that one before.”’ 

P-r-r-r-r-r! R-r-r-r-r-r!_ Rr-r-r—rrrr! Sput! 
Sput! 

‘So you’ve had lots of trouble with it?’’ 
asked Miss Land, sympathetically. 

‘“‘Naw!’’ denied Dolf, ‘‘where’d you get that 
idea?’ 

‘“Why, your saying you’d heard that be- 
fore,’’ replied Miss Land, simply. 

P-r-r-r! Sput! Sput! Ker chug! Ker 
chug! Woosh! Wooosh! Wooosh! Wooosh! 

Wooosh! Wooosh! Wooosh! Wooosh! 

‘‘Why, he actually started it!’ eried Miss 
Land. 

Shrieks arose from the assembled feminine 
audience as a now much mortified young 
man drove away, greatly relieved at his es- 
cape. 
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The Union, most notorious of college eating 
places, was too public a place for the owner of 
the second-hand automobile to approach with 
the view of seeing Miss Roland, new cashier. 
Dolf decided, glumly, that he would have to de- 
fer calling on her but that he should try to 
reach her ear as soon as possible for she was 
sure to hear the news in short order and if she 
ever relayed the information home it was most 
certain to cause needless trouble. 

“‘Dad would know, for one thing, that I 
wouldn’t have had the cash on hand to get a 
ear,’’ Dolf said to himself, ‘‘and he’d probably 
object to my having hocked my watch to pay 
toward it. But, if I go careful, I can save 
enough out of the next two allowances to make 
up the difference and this is the time, these 
next few months, when I could use the car 
most.’” 

Turning the car in the direction of Ketner 
Hall, Dolf decided on giving Smiley the sur- 
prise of his life. 

‘“<This’ll bowl him over!’’ he thought, glee- 
fully. Then his thoughts went back to Madge 
and he fell to wondering. 

‘‘Why should she be taking a job?’’ he asked 
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himself. ‘‘Her folks are as well-to-do as mine. 
Of course that isn’t saying very much but 
UD a eee bs < 

Dolf breathed with relief as he pulled up be- 
side Ketner Hall. Not a fellow in sight. Most 
of them at dinner, probably. Maybe Smiley 
was, too. No! There was a light in the room. 
Good old Smiley. No doubt waiting to go to 
eat with him! Dolf jumped from the car and 
ran up the Ketner Hall steps, taking three at 
a time. 


CHAPTER II 
SOME ILLUSIONS PUNCTURED 


Smiuey’s and Dolf’s room was at the head 
of the third floor landing and Dolf, when he 
burst in upon his room-mate, found Smiley por- 
ing over a French lesson. 

‘“Haten yet?’’ he gasped. 

“Plenty of food for thought there,’’ an- 
swered Smiley, snapping the book shut. ‘‘I 
don’t know whether I’m ever going to be able 
to parlez-vous frangais.’’ 

‘‘What do you care?’’ jollied Dolf. ‘You 
lost your chance to see France through a port- 
hole this summer, anyhow.”’ 

‘‘Not yet,’’ grinned Smiley. ‘‘I’ve got my 
application in with two other steamship com- 
panies now. Told ’em I’d do anything but 
stoke coal.’’ 

‘¢ And as a consequence, they’ll probably have 
you doing everything but!’’ replied Dolf. ‘‘No, 
sir, Smiley! I’m suspicious of these steamship 


companies that are offering young college men 
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trips abroad in return for their services! 
Why, I knew a guy once Sat 

Smiley tossed his book in a corner. 

“All right, let’s eat,’? he capitulated. 
‘‘Where the dickens you been all this while? 
I don’t like your running off this way without 
telling Papa.’’ 

‘“‘Wait till you find out!’’ rejoined Dolf, 
wisely. 

The two started down the stairs. 

‘“‘Coach was asking for you,’’ said Smiley. 
‘‘He called the squad together right after you 
left and gave us a lecture.’’ 

“That so? Good thing I escaped.’’ 

‘‘Don’t know about that. You’re down for 
black mark number one. Coach says we’ve got 
a great chance to make a fine record this season 
if we take the game seriously from the start. 
And, from the way he’s starting to bear down, 
it’s plain to see that he intends for us to come 
through.’’ 

“‘Oh, we’ll come through all right,’’ declared 
Dolf, lightly. ‘“Why, I’m going to break the 
base-stealing record myself this season.’? On 
reaching the outer door, Buckley’s first base- 
man caught hold Smiley’s arm. ‘‘Not so fast, 
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old sport. We’re not walking tonight—we’re 
riding.’’ 

‘““What?’? Smiley stopped dead still and 
stared at the dim outlines of the runabout. 
‘““<That’s not yours?’’ 

“Sure it’s mine!’’ laughed Dolf, enjoying his 
buddy’s amazement. ‘‘Get in and I’ll take 
you for a little spin.”’ 

‘‘No, thanks,’’? declined Smiley. ‘‘I—I’d 
rather eat!’’ 

““No fast ones, now!’’ warned Dolf. ‘‘ Jump 
in there and give this baby the once-over. Tell 
little Willie what Papa thinks of his bargain 
buy !’’ 

Smiley still refused to budge. 

“‘T can tell you without getting in what I 
think of it,’’ he replied, soberly. 

‘‘Well, what?’’ A note of defiance crept into 
Dolf’s voice. 

‘That it’s an oil can and you’re a fish for 
buying it,’’ said Smiley, bluntly. 

A moment of strained silence followed. 

‘“You mean that?’’ demanded Dolf, finally. 

‘‘Sure I mean it!’’ insisted Smiley. ‘‘What’s 
the matter, Dolf? You gone clean off your nut? 
Even if that was a good buy, which it isn’t, 
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you wouldn’t have had any license to invest 
mit,”’ 

‘‘How do you know that’s not a good buy? 
You don’t even know what I paid for it.’’ 

“Say, do you think my dad was a motor 
car dealer for eight years without my getting 
to know car values pretty well?’’ retorted 
Smiley. ‘‘If you’d come to me first I might 
have saved you a few pennies.”’ 

‘*All right, you’re so wise, how much do you 
think this boat put me back?’’ 

Smiley took a tour of inspection around the 
runabout and came back on the sidewalk. 

“*Oh, I’d say, offhand, they probably soaked 
you at least a hundred, which would be high.”’ 

Dolf swallowed. When he spoke again some 
of his self-assurance was lacking. 

SOWeall, eri nike '.. Yes) theytdid. re. eee 
little more, in fact.’’ 

“*T thought so,’’ said Smiley, dryly. ‘‘But 
this isn’t getting me anything to eat.’’ 

“‘Just a minute.’’? Dolf’s attitude was seri- 
ous now. ‘‘You say you think I’ve got stung. 
How do you figure it?”’ 

‘“You’ve bought the car now, haven’t you?’’ 
returned Smiley, evasively. ‘‘Then why should 
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I play Doe Killjoy? Come on, I’ll ride with 
you, just so you drop me at the first hash 
house we come to.”’ 

It was a glum car owner who climbed in be- 
side his first passenger, started the motor and 
slipped the gear into low. Thank heaven the 
thing started without a hitch. If he’d had the 
same trouble he’d experienced in front of the 
girls after Smiley’s dash of cold water, he’d 
have ‘‘passed out.’’ But soon Dolf was grin- 
ning, his old assurance returned. 

‘‘Performance is the test after all,’’ he as- 
serted. ‘‘Who cares what model this is? Any- 
how, the salesman told me the owner got ina 
jam and had to get some ready money .. .”’ 

‘“‘They always do on this kind of sales,’’ 
said Smiley, unmoved. ‘‘Here! You’re going 
right past Hungry Harry’s and there’s where 
I’m going to appease the growing agitation in 
my stomach!”’ 

Dolf obligingly pulled to the curb. 

“‘T’m with you, brother. I could down a 
steak myself.’’ 

‘“‘Hine!’’? grinned Smiley. ‘‘I’m glad our 
little conversation hasn’t affected your appe- 
tite.’’ 
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Completing what Smiley termed a ‘‘fuil’’ half 
hour at Hungry Harry’s, Dolf insisted on tak- 
ing his room-mate for a drive about the college 
town, also venturing out a few miles on state 
highways. 

‘“‘How about it now?’’ asked Dolf, trium- 
phantly, returning Smiley to Ketner Hall after 
the car had performed faultlessly. ‘‘Changed 
your mind about my buy?’’ 

‘‘All I can say is,’’ rejoined Smiley, as he 
alighted, ‘‘I hope your bus continues to choose 
to run!’ 

‘What a fine pessimist you are!’’ charged 
Dolf, ‘‘as well as a darn poor politician!’’ 

“Time will tell!’’? sung Smiley, dodging back 
as Dolf leaned out and swung good-naturedly 
at him. ‘‘Where you going now? Haven’t you 
got two or three hours’ of study ahead of 
you?”’ 

“Yep. I'll be back soon. I’m going to put 
Gertrude up for the night.’’ 

“‘See that you give her a nice bed of hay,’’ 
kidded Smiley. ‘‘On second thought, though, 
since you'll probably be wanting to save money 
—straw’s cheaper!’’ 

Smiley ducked into Ketner Hall as Dolf 
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speeded up the motor with the inference that 
he would chase him inside the building. 

There was one person that Dolf very much 
wanted to see before he turned himself in for 
the night, and that person was Madge Roland. 
The Union’s dinner hours were from 5:30 until 
8:00 p.m. and since it was two minutes after 
eight now the chances were that he might be 
able to pick Madge up as she was leaving. Ac- 
cordingly Dolf drove toward the Union at good 
speed. 

“Don’t know what’s gotten into Smiley 
lately,’’ Dolf said to himself. ‘‘Seems like he’s 
taken to bucking me. Acts like he meant well 
enough but I can’t quite figure him out.’’ 

The Union, with its front expanse of plate 
glass windows showing the polished white of 
its interior, presented a dull, deserted appear- 
ance as Dolf drove past. It was closed and, 
save for two men with their mops and pails, not 
a soul was within. 

‘Huh!’ observed Dolf. ‘‘Must have been a 
small crowd tonight or else most folks ate 
early. But Madge couldn’t be gone very long. 
T’ll just follow along the way she’d probably 
take to Haven House.”’ 
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On abruptly turning a corner, Dolf caught 
sight of a familiar figure, half a block from her 
destination. He sounded his siren and shot 
up to the curb in a swerve which was startling. 

“‘Hi, Madge!’’ 

The figure, which had jumped nervously to- 
ward the inner edge of the sidewalk, stared 
bewilderedly. 

‘*Who is it?’’ 

Dolf leaped from the car. 

‘“‘Dolf Redding! Scare the wits out of a per- 
son! What you doing with a car?’’ 

“‘Tt’s mine!’’ announced the fellow from her 
home town, not without a trace of pride. 
‘‘Jumpin. I’ll take you for a ride.’’ 

‘‘Oh, not now. Thanks, heaps. I’ve lots of 
studying to do.’’ 

“‘Come on!’’ Dolf took Madge urgently by 
the arm. ‘‘Won’t keep you but ten minutes. 
Just around a couple of blocks.’’ 

‘‘Promise?’? Madge looked at him doubt- 
fully. 

‘‘Honor bright,’’ laughed Dolf. ‘‘Got some- 
thing I want to talk to you about.’’ 

Madge allowed him to help her in, giving 
Dolf a wondering glance. 
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“‘Goodness, Dolf!.Aren’t you sort of 
well, stepping out?’’ she asked, hesitantly, as 
they drove off. ‘‘I thought the faculty didn’t 
encourage students having cars. Isn’t there 
some kind of regulation against it?’ 

*“Not that I know of. What makes you think 
that?’’ 

‘“Why, I don’t know of a fellow who has one 

and quite a few of them could if it 
wasn’t that . . .’? Madge hesitated. 

“That what?’’ invited Dolf, curiously. 

“‘T guess I’ve gotten myself in deep water,’’ 
laughed Madge, a bit uneasily. 

‘*Perfectly all right. Go ahead,’’ urged Dolf. 
‘““You can’t hurt my feelings.”’ 

‘““Of course I don’t really know,’’ hedged 
Madge, ‘‘but I’ve always imagined that the 
fellows felt it wouldn’t be quite right to have 
ears if the faculty in any way objected aes 

Dolf frowned uncomfortably. 

‘‘T see,’’ he said, slowly. Then, brightening, 
‘‘But you’re wrong about a regulation, Madge. 
There isn’t any. I wouldn’t be doing anything 
that wasn’t regular. But so far as objecting 
to students having cars, that’s a bit silly, don’t 
you think? What’s the harm of it? I think 
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they’realotoffun . . . anda convenience, 
LOO SP hal Re 

‘Oh, yes, they are nice,’’ agreed Madge. ‘‘I 
suppose, though, the faculty feels they take 
time that one should spend on studies. You see 
it’s taking time right now that I should be 
spending on mine,’’ she added, facetiously, 
“and though I’m enjoying the ride very much, 
T must remind you, Mr. Dolf Redding, that your 
ten minutes are preciously close to up!”’ 

‘And I’m only three blocks from your stop- 
ping place,’’ pointed out Dolf. ‘‘But, say, 
Madge . . . what I wanted to see you 
about was this. I figured it wouldn’t be long 
until you knew I had this machine and I wanted 
to ask you, as a favor, not to mention the fact 
when you’re writing home.’’ 

Madge looked at Dolf, quizzically. 

‘“Why, why not?”’ 

‘‘Well, to be frank, I don’t care for Dad 
to get wise to my having a bus yet. I’ve 
had to deny myself a little to get it, naturally, 
and I’m afraid it would start him worrying.”’ 

‘‘Oh,’’? Madge nodded, quietly, ‘‘I see. You 
can trust me, Dolf. I’ll not mention it.’’ 

“Thanks very much. I thought I’d better 
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speak to you about it as you’d probably have 
passed the word on, not thinking anything 
about it.’’ . 

““Yes, I probably would have,’’ admitted 
Madge. ‘‘Well, Mr. Owner of a new car. It 
4s new, isn’t it?’’ 

“Tt has a new coat of paint,’’ explained Dolf. 
““You can’t see so well at night. It’s a very 
good second-hand bargain. Hardly used at all. 
Man sacrificed it to get some spot cash. I had 
a stand-in with a salesman friend . . . he 
tipped me off.’’ 

‘““My, you were certainly lucky!’’ 

‘‘T think so myself.”’ 

Madge placed her hand on the door catch as 
the car pulled up in front of Haven House. 

‘Well, here we are. Back, safe and sound. 
That’s something these days when you read 
headlines of motor accidents in every paper,’’ 
teased Madge. ‘‘But I must say I felt perfectly 
secure all the time you were driving.’’ 

Dolf smiled. ‘‘You should. I’ve driven 
quite a lot. But, by the way, Madge, if you 
don’t mind, I was quite surprised to learn 
you’d started to work at the Union.’’ 

Dolf was out of the car, escorting the girl 
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from his home town to the door. Madge 
nodded, smilingly. 

‘‘Yes, today was my first. I loved it, too! 
But it wasn’t as easy as I thought. Do you 
know, Dolf, I overpaid two students in making 
change and they both came back and made 
things right. If they hadn’t I’d been out over 
two dollars and Mr. Mackaye makes the cashier 
stand for any losses.’’ 

‘‘He does!’’ Doif felt his face go red and 
was glad of the protecting cover of night. 
“‘That hardly seems fair. It’s pretty easy to 
make a mistake at times when there’s a line 
waiting . . . and if a person came along 
with the deliberate intention of taking ad- 
vantage: 4 (:- 23 . 

“Yes, but that doesn’t happen so very often,’’ 
dismissed Madge, lightly. ‘‘Most folks are 
fundamentally honest and then, too, I think the 
customers knew I was green at the job and 
sympathized with me. It helped, knowing most 
of them personally.’’ 

‘*Yes, I suppose that’s true,’’ said Dolf, 
slowly. ‘‘But I was wondering, Madge. Is 
there any reason :, .)4..42°mean: ‘Van .sif 
it’s not too personal . . . did something 
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come up at home? Doyou .. . have todo 
this?’ 

Madge laughed. She turned from the door 
to poke a reprimanding finger at Dolf. 

**No, foolish! I’m doing this simply because 
I want to. Of course there are more explicit 
reasons than that . . . one is, I think it 
will prove a fine laboratory experiment in 
Economics . . . and the other and bigger 
reason is—I’ve felt for some time it wasn’t 
right for the folks back home to be scrimping 
and denying themselves to put me through col- 
lege. And me here, with all these advantages, 
spending their hard-earned money when I 
might be doing a little to help.”’ 

Dolf stood for a moment, after this frankly 
offered explanation, studying Madge’s face. 
Becoming conscious of his stare, she pulled 
away with a show of gayety. 

‘But I don’t know why this should interest 
you particularly,’’ she reproved herself 

“‘But it does,’? Dolf found himself answer- 
ing, impulsively. ‘‘Very much!”’ 

‘“‘Well, I’ll let you know more of how it 
works out later,’’ replied Madge, apparently 
amused. ‘‘Good night!’’ 
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For appreciable seconds after the girl from 
his home town had disappeared within, Dolf 
stood on the steps of Haven House, unmoving. 
He did not so much as glance at a group of 
girls who whirled merrily past him. And when 
he did finally start back down the sidewalk to- 
ward the dark shadow of his car, he muttered 
to himself, dully, ‘‘I don’t know. Maybe I was 
a chump for buying it. Don’t seem to have 
gotten much of a rise out of the ones I’ve 
showed it to.’’ 

Dolf climbed in and fingered for the starter. 

P-r-r-r-r! _P-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r! _R-r-r-r-r!__R-r- 
r-r-r! 

‘‘Oh, my gosh!’’ he moaned, disconsolaiely, 
‘am I going to have this trouble all over again 
here?”’ 

Another agony of ‘‘r-r-r-r-ring!’”’ and then a 
gasp of intense relief as the motor caught on 
with a wheezy ‘‘Woooosh! Woooosh!’’ 

‘‘You for the garage!’’ designated Dolf, feel- 
ingly. ‘‘The quicker, the better! And, as soon 
as you get through burning gas, I’ve got to 
begin burning midnight oil—for, if anyone 
wants to know, I’ve some tall studying of my 
own to do!’’ 


CHAPTER IV 
A DISQUIETING DISCOVERY 


Frmay evening, following a light workout, 
Coach Merrill declared his baseball charges to 
be in as good condition as he had ever seen a 
nine before the start of the season. 

‘“You fellows give the appearance of having 
everything,’’ he said, a twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘so 
you certainly ought to show something!’’ 

It was then announced that the players were 
to meet on the campus and to make the trip to 
Flint, eighteen miles distant, by bus. 

‘Which doesn’t mean me,”’ wisecracked Dolf 
to Cap Norman. ‘‘Not when I’ve got a bus of 
my own.’’ 

‘‘Better come along with us if you expect to 
get there,’’ advised the veteran pitcher. 

‘‘Say, I can give you birds a half hour start 
and beat you there by fifteen minutes!’’ chal- 
lenged Dolf. 

‘“‘Not in eighteen miles,’’ retorted Tim. 


‘*We’ll be there in half an hour.’’ 
49 
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‘‘Well, perhaps that was exaggerating things 
just a trifle,’’? admitted Dolf, laughing. ‘‘We’ll 
make it ten minutes.”’ 

Chub inclined his head, wisely. ‘‘This bird 
thinks he’s got a flying boat. If he tried to get 
any more than thirty miles out of it the engine 
would jump right through the hood.’’ 

“‘Say! I had her doing forty last night and 
you should have heard her hum!’’ 

‘‘Sereech, you mean,’’ corrected Jim. ‘‘I 
heard something last night . . . about nine 
o’clock, wasn’t it? Sounded like half a hun- 
dred seventeen-year locusts over on the Speed- 
well Pike.’’ 

Dolf grinned. 

“‘You hit the time and place all right, but 
the motor you heard must have belonged to a 
high-geared tractor. You should ride with me 
at forty per and see for yourself.’’ 

‘‘Not me. I’d rather take your word for it,’’ 
declined Jim. ‘‘TI hope to continue in my posi- 
tion at second base during the entire season!’’ 

There was a round of laughter. 


On their way in from the athletic field, Dolf 
fell in alongside of his room-mate and threw 
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an arm roughly about Smiley’s shoulders. 

‘‘Well, old partner, you going with me to 
the game tomorrow?’’ 

Smiley glanced at his chum, questioningly. 

“‘Coach say you could go in the car?’’ 

Dolf’s eyes narrowed. 

‘‘No. What would he have to say about it?’’ 

‘*T should think he’d have something to say. 
He’s running the team.”’ 

“But he doesn’t own my ear,’’ objected 
Dolf. ‘‘What you doing—kidding me? You 
clown, you!’’ 

Smiley shook his head. 

‘Course not. I’m not trying to be funny. 
If I were you I’d speak to coach first. Might 
save you some trouble.’’ 

‘‘Well, for the love of Mike!’’ exploded Dolf, 
‘‘why should the coach care just so I’m at Flint 
on time?”’ 

‘‘Maybe he won’t,’’? answered Smiley, with a 
shrug of the shoulders. ‘‘Just the same, I’d 
ask him.’’ 

‘‘And if I did and he said it was okay, you 
making the trip with me?’’ persisted Dolf. 

‘*No, thanks,’’ refused Smiley, ‘‘I’d rather 
go with the gang. More fun!’’ 
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Dolf accepted the turn-down without com- 
ment. Inwardly he felt a trifle bitter. For 
some inexplainable reason, ownership of a car 
had not served to increase his popularity among 
the fellows. In fact it had proved a source of 
comparative grief and mental anguish since 
almost the moment he had purchased it. The 
gang had razzed him but this he had expected. 
The gang razzed a guy for anything and every- 
thing. The thing which cut Dolf worst, how- 
ever, was that no one had seemed envious of 
him or especially interested in the car and he 
was finding it actually difficult to so much as 
get any of the gang to ride with him. 

‘‘Darned if it don’t look like they’re trying 
to steer clear of me!’’ decided Dolf, disconso- 
lately, which, in truth, they were, for each fel- 
low now secretly felt, if he showed unusual 
interest in Dolf, others of the gang would sus- 
pect it was because of the car. And no one 
wanted to be accused of ‘running after’ .an- 
other. 

Despite his disappointment, Dolf determined 
that Smiley should not see it. 

‘‘All right, then,’’ he replied to Smiley’s 
declination of the proffered ride, ‘‘I’ll get in 
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touch with Madge. She’ll probably be glad 
to make the trip.”’ 

“‘Good idea,’’? commended Smiley. ‘‘She’d 
make far more agreeable company than I, any- 
way.’’ 

‘*You go soak your head!’’ reproved Dolf, 
grabbing his room-mate and rubbing knuckles 
against his scalp. Smiley jerked himself loose, 
grinning. 

‘Bring Madge over,’’ he urged. ‘‘I want her 
to see me play. I’ve a sneaking hunch I’m go- 
ing to have a big day tomorrow.’’ 

“‘Ah!’’ cried Dolf, as the two reached the 
corner occupied by the Sweet Tooth Shop, ‘‘I 
could stand a nice, cold malted milk. How 
about you?”’ 

‘““It would go down pretty well,’’? admitted 
Smiley. ‘‘But this drink is strictly dutch, 
Dolfus! Get that—strictly dutch!’’ 

‘““You don’t need to worry,’’ laughed Dolf. 
‘Since I’ve started buying gas I’m not putting 
my hand in my pocket so often.”’ 

While the orders were being made up, Dolf 
retreated to the rear of the store and shut him- 
self in the phone booth. After successfully 
securing two wrong numbers and all but losing 
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his nickel deposit through trying to get central, 
Dolf finally had the satisfaction of hearing the 
operator say, ‘‘Here’s your party.”’ 

“‘The Union!’’ snapped a man’s harsh voice. 

‘“‘Miss Roland, cashier. please,’’ requested 
Dolf, a bit nervously. 

‘‘Hold the wire!’’ 

A fidgeting wait of perhaps ten greatly mag- 
nified seconds. Dolf shifted his position in the 
stuffy booth. Outside, a hand tapped on the 
window. 

‘“‘Hurry it up in there!’ 

“*Cut it short!’’ 

‘Tell it to her when you see her!’’ 

Dolf, looking without, beheld three fellow 
students, in line. He signaled his distress, in- 
dicating that he was waiting for his party. But 
the distress at the delay was only minor. Dolf’s 
inner agitation, which accounted for his feel- 
ing of nervousness, was the major disturbance. 
What if Madge should turn him down? He 
just had to save his face somehow before 
Smiley. Perhaps he’d pulled a bonehead by 
telling his chum his intentions of inviting 
Madge until after he had done it. Now, if 
Madge couldn’t or wouldn’t go with him, he 
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would be placed in an embarrassing position. 
But Madge was a mighty good sport. 

“‘Hello?”’ 

“‘Madge, this is Dolf!’’ answered the fellow 
from her home town, tensely. 

“*Oh, yes. What—what’s happened?’’ asked 
the voice, anxiously. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ replied Dolf, his throat dry and 
husky, ‘‘I . . . I’m sorry to be bothering 
you at your work but I just wanted to ask if 
you wouldn’t like to drive over with me to see 
the game against Flint tomorrow?’’ 

There was a moment’s hesitation in which 
Dolf could feel his heart pounding in the veins 
over his temple as he pressed the receiver 
against it. 

‘‘Why, I—I’d love to go, Dolf,’’? came the 
answer, ‘‘but I’m afraid I can’t. You see I 
don’t get through work here at noon until one 
and then I have to be back at five-thirty sharp.”’ 

Mell let’ssee: ite 2? 

The fellow in the phone booth did some quick 
calculating. Outside another hand knocked on 
the window glass. 

“‘Say! For cat’s sake! A little speed!’’ 

‘‘Gone to sleep in there?”’ 
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‘“‘Shut up!’’ shouted Dolf, opening the door 
a slit. Then, into the phone, ‘‘I didn’t mean 
you. There’s a bunch of hoodlums outside 
trying to wreck the phone booth.’’ 

“Oh, I see. Well, Dolf, I’ve got to hurry. 
Customer waiting.’’ 

‘‘Listen, Madge! You can make it fine. 
Game’s called at two. Will be over around 
four. Only eighteen miles. I can have you 
back here with half an hour to spare.’’ 

Another slight hesitation. 

‘‘Well, all right, I’ll go. Better call for me 
here at the Union!”’ 

“‘T sure will!’’ promised Dolf. ‘‘Say, Madge, 
we’ll have a great time! Bye, bye!”’ 

The owner of the second-hand car emerged 
from the booth perspiring but happy. A glow- 
ering countenanced individual pushed into the 
booth after him, weaving the door back and 
forth to create a new circulation of air. 

‘Some birds don’t have any consideration of 
others !’’ he raved, and then proceeded to spend 
ten minutes in the booth himself. 


Tony greeted Dolf’s return to the fountain 
with a broad grin. 
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“Your malted milk’s got cold waiting for 
you,’’ he announced, with a wink at Smiley. 

‘‘And I was so darn thirsty I drank mine 
all up,’’ confessed his room-mate. ‘‘Shake it 
up, Dolf. I want to get back to the room.’’ 

‘‘This is already shaken up,’’ punned Dolf, 
lifting his glass and adjusting the straws. 

‘*Ho, ho!’’ laughed Tony, pointing a chubby 
finger at Smiley. ‘‘He catching wisecrack dis- 
ease from you!”’ 

‘“Worse luck,’’ moaned the recognized head 
punster of Buckley College. ‘‘It’s bad enough 
to live with myself, let alone him!’’ 

‘“‘Yeah,’? nodded Tony. ‘‘Mister Redding, 
he pull a joke on me, too?’’ 

‘‘Tmpossible!’’ joshed Smiley as Dolf looked 
up, surprised. 

The proprietor of the Sweet Tooth Shop re- 
turned Dolf’s look with a searching stare. 

‘“‘Maybe yes. Maybe no. I think this time 
yes,’’ said Tony, slowly. 

‘‘What you driving at?’?? demanded Dolf. 
Then, aside to Smiley, ‘‘I don’t get him, do 
you?’’ 

‘‘He probably figures you remember what 
he’s referring to,’’ said Smiley. 
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‘‘Yeah! Yeah!’’ nodded Tony. ‘‘You fool 
me good, eh? You walk out when Tony give 
you dollar too much. Remember? Two, three 
nights ago? You treat the boys?”’ 

Dolf felt. his face coloring. He set down 
his malted milk, half-finished. 

‘“‘T remember that, yes,’’? he said, hesitat- 
ingly. 

‘‘Maybe you not notice?’’ ventured the pro- 
prietor, apologetically. ‘‘Maybe you not count 
your change, no? Maybe you not intend fool 
Tony?’’ 

Dolf sensed Smiley eyeing him shrewdly. 

‘‘See here, Tony, are you in any way insin- 
nating that Iu. eee 

‘“‘No, no, no! Tony not do anything lke 
that!’’ the heavy-set store owner hastened to 
assure, ‘‘Tony dollar short when he check up 
at night. Tony scratch his head and say, 
‘Where Sam Hill that dollar go?’ Tony all of 
a sudden think, ‘She go to Mister Redding for 
five dollar change’ . . . Tony say, ‘All 
right, that’s good. I get me money back, when 
Mister Redding, he get through his little 
joke’ . . . But I guess, maybe you don’t 
see I give you too much, huh?”’ 
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The proprietor of the Sweet Tooth Shop 
leaned forward, eyeing Dolf closely. 

“‘T certainly didn’t notice it if you did,’’ re- 
torted Dolf, returning Tony’s gaze although it 
seemed to him that his face was a burning red. 

‘‘That’s all right,’’ accepted Tony. ‘‘Just 
forget, then. Tony make mistake, Tony pay. 
Tony always take you boys’ word.’’ 

But, despite Tony’s attempt to restore the 
atmosphere to normal, a strained attitude re- 
mained. Dolf, actually trembling inwardly, 
covered his feelings by a pretended resentment 
of Tony’s implied suggestion. He pushed his 
glass of malted milk from him and slid down 
from the stool at the fountain. 

‘Come on, Smiley,’’ he said, sullenly, ‘‘I’ve 
had enough of this joint!’’ And, as his room- 
mate followed him out to the street, Dolf blazed, 
more for Smiley’s benefit than anything else, 
‘‘Some nerve of that guy! Trying to pin his 
mistake on me! You’d think I was the only 
customer he’d had all day. Crying like that 
over a dollar. Boy, wouldn’t that make you 
sore?’’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know,’’ rejoined Smiley, quietly. 
“‘Seems to me, Dolf, you’re taking the thing 
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too seriously. If Tony did give you a dollar 
too much and you didn’t notice it, there’s noth- 
ing that can be done about it. That ends it. 
And if he didn’t give you a dollar too much, the 
answer’s just the same. So I really can’t see 
anything worth getting worked up over. Can’t 
blame Tony for nosing around, trying to see if 
he can find where his dollar went to. But, if 
I were you, I’d have laughed it off. What the 
heck? What’s it to you?’’ 

Dolf walked along, staring at the sidewalk. 

“‘N-nothing,’’ he finally admitted, rather 
shamefacedly. ‘‘Nothing but the principle of 
the thing.’’ 

‘‘Principle?’’ repeated Smiley, perplexedly. 
‘‘Where was there a principle involved?’’ 

‘‘Why, his intimating that I’d take his dol- 
lar!’? flared Dolf. 

Smiley put a hand to his head and staggered 
off the sidewalk. 

‘“‘T give up!’’ he declared. ‘‘I can’t figure 
you any more—not a-tall!’’ 

But Smiley was not alone in this. A greatly 
perturbed Dolf Redding was just making the 
discovery that he could not even figure him- 
self! 


CHAPTER V 
THE SEASON’S OPENER 


Captain Ves Norman’s rheumatic prophecy, 
made in jest, gave evidence of being fulfilled 
when Saturday dawned with a gray sky and 
low, threatening clouds. 

“Told you I felt rain in my bones,’’ he 
groaned, as the squad gathered on the campus 
at twelve noon with bags and ball bats. ‘‘If 
we get through five innings of today’s game 
we’ll be lucky.’’ 

“Tf we even start, we’ll be lucky,’’ opined 
Stan Archer, third sacker. ‘‘This is tough, 
just when we’re all pepped up and steaming to 
go!”? 

‘¢May be raining at Flint now,’’ guessed Ed 
Munsey, right fielder, glumly. 

“‘That’s a good bet,’’? agreed Smiley, after 
a study of the sky. ‘‘The clouds are coming 
from that direction!’’ 


‘‘And the wind’s blowing from the other,’’ 
61 
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observed Chub Stevens, left fielder. ‘‘How do 
you account for that?’’ 

‘“‘The influence of the hot air we’ve been 
shooting,’’ replied Smiley, promptly. 

‘“‘Oh, sock him, somebody!’’ howled Tim 
Ryan. 

But the team wit was saved a good-natured 
pummeling by the arrival of the bus and a fight 
consequently developed for choice seats inside. 
Twenty-one players were making the trip in 
addition to the coach and space was sure to be 
crowded. Coach Merrill, cutting across the 
campus on a dog trot, reached the meeting 
place exactly on time. 

‘“Whoa!’’ greeted the bunch. 

“‘You’d better be getting here!’’ 

““We were just about to go off without Gna 

‘Well, you boys shouldn’t really need me 
today, anyway,’’ grinned the coach, checking 
up on those present. ‘‘Hello, where’s Dolf?’’ 

‘‘Search us?’ 

“*You know, Smiley ?’’ 

The Buckley first baseman’s room-mate 
nodded. 


“‘Dolf’s not coming,’’ he announced. 
‘ ‘ He "g e . . 4 
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‘SWhat?’’ 

‘Not coming?”’ 

‘*He’s driving to Flint in his car,’’ finished 
Smiley. 

Coach Merrill’s face betrayed surprise and 
a fleeting annoyance. 

‘‘Oh, he is? All right, I guess we’re all set 
then. Everybody comfortable?’’ 

‘“NO!”? 

MOO tau 6 Let's eot?? 


An hour and fifteen minutes following the 
departure of the Buckley College ball team, a 
fellow in a second-hand runabout drove up in 
front of the Union eating house and sounded 
his siren. Two minutes later the trim figure 
of a girl, wearing a dab of Purple and White, 
Buckley colors, hurried out and climbed into 
the machine. 

‘“‘Not such a nice day,’’ she said, as she 
seated herself. 

“*No, but it may clear,’’ said Dolf, hopefully. 
‘<Tt’s tried to rain all day and hasn’t so far, 
so it may give it up as a bad job.”’ 

Madge laughed merrily. 

‘¢You optimist!’’ she charged. ‘‘If this were 
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any month but April! . . . Oh, so you’re 
wearing your uniform!’’ 

‘‘Yes,’? explained Dolf, ‘‘I figured it would 
save time both ways and make sure of your 
getting back in time. Otherwise you’d have to 
wait after the game for me to change.”’ 

“‘T gsee,’’ said Madge, her face sobering. ‘‘I 
hope you haven’t gone to too much trouble just 
to take me along?”’ 

‘‘Not at all,’’ assured Dolf, wondering never- 
theless, and with increasing uneasiness, just 
how much, if anything, the coach would say at 
his coming to the game in this fashion. 


A crowd of perhaps five hundred, augmented 
by some thirty student followers of Buckley, 
was on hand to witness the opening game of 
the season at Flint University’s ball park. 
There was no particular cause for enthusiasm 
as the contest was recognized as more in the 
nature of a practice game and defeat was ac- 
knowledged for the home team in advance. So 
local fans were turning out, not so much to see 
Flint in action as to see the good old game of 
baseball come back into its own and to specu- 
late on the caliber of nine which the usually 
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powerful Buckley might have in the making. 

Flint University was proud of the privilege 
afforded it to be meat for the annual slaughter. 
The small college made no claims of superiority 
over its neighboring and larger rival. But, 
while it offered itself as a willing victim, the 
same did not signify that Flint gave up with- 
out a struggle. In so far as Flint was able, 
it always fought back. And if, some years, 
it was successful in holding Buckley fairly 
close, students pointed to such an achievement 
with joyful acclaim. This was especially true 
if Buckley had continued on through the sea- 
son, bowling over recognizedly stronger teams 
by bigger comparative scores. One year a 
rabid Flint fan even figured that ‘‘the showing 
we made against Buckley this year entitles us 
to rate up among the leaders because we’re 
the only nine that Buckley couldn’t defeat by 
more than one run!”’ 

Today, however, after the first inning had 
been played, it was decidedly evident that this 
was not going to be a year of which Flint could 
boast. The Buckley batters went out, their 
first times up, and battered Dick Wayne, Flint’s 
best flinger, out of the box, scoring four runs. 
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And all without the services of Dolf Redding, 
star first baseman, who had not, as yet, put in 
an appearance. 

‘“‘Dolf must have met with an accident,’’ sur- 
mised Tim Ryan as he donned his catcher’s 
pads. 

‘“‘TDon’t know,’’? said Smiley, anxiously, 
glancing out toward the center field gate. ‘‘He 
should have been here at least half an hour 
ago.”’ 

‘‘Maybe he’s still waiting on Madge,’’ sug- 
gested Stan Archer, trotting out to his position 
with Smiley. 

Dolf’s room-mate forced a grin. 

‘‘Or run out of gas,’’ volunteered Jim Aus- 
tin, second sacker. 

‘“‘At any rate he’s liable not to get in the 
game when he does come,’’ declared Stan. 
‘‘Coach Merrill’s some peeved!’’ 

The last half of the first inning saw Captain 
Ves Norman reveal pitching wares with which 
the first three Flint batters could not safely 
connect. The only eventful incident was Dale 
Melburn’s sensational one-handed catch of 
Smiley’s hurried throw from short to first on 
the last out. 
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‘“‘Good boy, Dale,”’ called Smiley, gratefully, 
as he came in to the bench. ‘‘Saved me an 
error on that one.’’ 

The fellow whom the coach had sent in as 
substitute for the missing Dolf Redding, vet- 
eran first baseman, found it difficult to restrain 
his joy. Dolf’s absence was his golden oppor- 
tunity and if he could keep up such work as 
this he knew that the coach would be more than 
favorably impressed. 

It was not until the last of the fourth, with 
Buckley leading, 7 to 1, that the sound of a 
motor was heard out near the center field gate 
and a runabout came speeding in from the 
highway. The car was literally ‘frothing at 
the mouth’ for vaporish spurts of water were 
bubbling from the capless radiator spout. 
Spectators, glimpsing it, broke into laughter. 
Someone had been in a mighty hurry to make 
up for lost time. The runabout was turned 
off the road and headed toward the diamond, 
angling in between two larger cars so that a 
good view of the playing field was obtained. 
Then a figure, clad in the uniform of Buckley, 
jumped from the machine and raced toward 
the Buckley dugout as a scattered cheer went 
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up. In the car, the figure of a girl leaned for- 
ward interestedly to watch the game. 

‘‘Well, Dolf, where have you been?’’ asked 
Coach Merrill, coldly, as the tardy player stood 
before him. 

‘‘Awfully sorry, sir,’? apologized a greatly 
concerned individual, ‘‘I had a blow-out on 
the way . . . and I didn’t have a spare 
tines se BHO Ce 

“Did I give you permission to make the trip 
here in your car?’’ 

fNO, sir, butel thought-e* 

“‘T’m not asking you what you thought. Did 
I give you permission . .. ?”’ 

‘‘No, sir, you didn’t,’’? admitted Dolf, sheep- 
ishly. A line of substitutes along the bench, 
all sober-faced, regarded the offending team 
member apprehensively. Maybe they weren’t 
glad that they weren’t him! 

Coach Merrill motioned for the Buckley first 
baseman to take a seat on the bench. 

‘‘One more break like this,’’ he warned, ‘‘and 
you turn in your suit. Understand?’’ 

‘‘Yes, sir,’? mumbled Dolf, meekly. 


The inning over, Buckley regulars rushed in 
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from the field, all curious to know what had 
detained the star first sacker. But Dolf, sit- 
ting on one end of the bench, was in no mood 
for answering questions. Moreover, Coach 
Merrill did not approve of the attention being 
paid him. 

‘“‘Never mind about Dolf,’’ he snapped. 
““You fellows are here to play baseball.’’ 

Left alone at his end of the bench, Dolf was 
given moments in which to reflect upon events 
leading up to his disciplining. Smiley had been 
right. He should have gone to the coach be- 
fore planning this auto trip. But there was 
no telling, at that, whether the coach would 
have said anything if he hadn’t been late. That 
was a piece of hard luck he hadn’t bargained 
on. 

‘“‘Of course something like this would have 
to happen,’’ Dolf ruminated. ‘‘And say, maybe 
repairs to a car don’t cost!”’ 

Overshadowing car troubles, however, was 
Dolf’s concern as to whether he would be per- 
mitted to get in the game at all. It would be 
doubly humiliating if he were not, after bring- 
ing Madge along, partly for the purpose of 
seeing him play. Wonder what she must be 
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thinking, sitting out there in the car and not 
seeing him entering the game? And what had 
Dale Melburn been doing in his place? Any- 
thing particular? Buckley’s regular first base- 
man leaned over to venture a word with Rod 
Himes, substitute outfielder. 

(Hii, Rod jouw i> | How's’ Dale: ‘been “g0= 
ing?’’ 

‘‘Great!’’? came the disconcerting answer. 
‘‘Made a two bagger first time up. Picked one 
out of the sky for Smiley in the first.”’ 

Dolf nodded, swallowing with difficulty. 

‘‘That’s fine,’? he managed, with an air which 
he hoped seemed patronizing. 

‘‘She’s getting darker and darker,’’ observed 
the substitute. ‘‘Looks like rain any minute 
now.”’ 

‘‘Sure does.’’ Something else to werry about. 
A heavy rain would not be so good for driving. 
And Madge had to be getting back in a hurry. 
Dolf glanced up at the clouds anxiously. He 
felt a drop of rain strike his nose. Oh, boy! 
What a miserable afternoon this was turning 
out to be! 

A light drizzle-was falling at the end of the 
seventh inning and Captain Ves Norman con- 
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ferred with Captain Roberts of Flint regarding 
continuance of the game. As far as victory 
was concerned the contest could have been 
called then for Buckley was out in front, 12 
to 3, but Buckley was hungry to squeeze in 
all the experience in actual play possible and 
Flint graciously agreed to prolong the agony 
for one more inning, weather permitting. 

‘‘All right, Dolf,’? summoned Coach Merrill. 
**You’re replacing Dale.’’ 

The call came just as the Buckley first sacker 
had reconciled himself to being left out en- 
tirely. He sat for a moment, not quite sure 
that he had heard aright. 

‘‘Snap it up!’’ ordered the coach. ‘‘You’re 
first at bat!’’ 

Grabbing up his stick, Dolf hurried to the 
plate, nerves tingling. Have to hand it to 
Coach Merrill. He wasn’t the sort to nurse a 
grudge or entertain personal prejudices. Oth- 
erwise he wouldn’t be affording this oppor- 
tunity to an errant, even though repentant, 
first baseman. 

“‘T’ll show him,’’ vowed Dolf. ‘‘I’ll make 
up for what I’ve done. Dale may have looked 
good in my position but I’m twice as fast as 
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he is. If I can only get on base ae 


Nixon, Flint’s third hurler, was in the box 
and he, it happened, had been the best of the 
three. He had a speed ball which was par- 
ticularly effective on this occasion, because of 
the dark day. 

‘‘Burn ’em in to me, big boy!’’ encouraged 
the Flint catcher. ‘‘I can see ’em if this bird 
at the plate can’t!’’ 

Nixon grinned as he let loose a fast one. 
Dolf, set for the pitch, swung hard, turning 
half around in the batter’s box, but missing 
completely. 

Smack! The ball blazed into the catcher’s 
mitt. 

‘““Wow! See the steam shoot off that?’ 
kidded the catcher, addressing Dolf. bat 
baby was so hot it burned the rain drops!’’ 

‘‘You guys are feeling good, aren’t you?’’ 
said Dolf, over his shoulder. ‘‘Who’s ahead 
in this game?’’ 

“Oh, we’re not playing to win,’’ came 
the ready answer. ‘‘You fellows are so 
easy to beat . . . we’re trying something 
hard . . . trying to lose to you!”’ 

‘‘Razzberries!’’ grinned Dolf, waving his 
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bat over the plate. ‘‘Come on! Stick it in 
here! I dare you!’’ 

‘‘There she is!’’ tipped the catcher as the 
ball left Nixon’s hand. ‘‘What you going to 
do about it?’’ 

Another good one and Buckley’s regular 
first baseman swung, with the same result as 
before. He slashed ‘the air. 

‘‘Here it is, if you’d like to see what it looks 
like,’’ kidded the catcher, holding out the ball. 

Dolf refused to look around. This thing was 
serious now. It would be terrible if he should 
strike out, the one small chance he was having 
to show something. 

‘Come on, Dolf! Get hold of one!’’ called 
Smiley from the first base coaching line. 

The next pitch was a ball. More rain fall- 
ing. A movement among the spectators to get 
under cover. 

‘All right, that fast one again! Break his 
back!’’ chattered the catcher. 

Instead, Nixon mixed ’em up and threw a 
tantalizing slow ball. Dolf, set for speed, 
changed his stance, adjusted his swing and 
clouted the ball on the nose for a bee line drive 


over second. 
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‘‘Whoopee!’’ shouted Smiley, as Dolf raced 
past, rounding first. ‘‘That’s hitting ’em, old 
timer !’’ 

A clean single. Buckley’s regular first base- 
man gasped his relief. He’d been in the hole 
right! But now he’d show ’em a thing or two. 
Dolf immediately took a big lead off first, 
drawing two pegs to the bag by a worried 
Nixon. Then, on the first pitch to the batter, 
the Buckley flash went down. Hugh Ballard, 
at the plate, swung at the ball to make it harder 
for the catcher to peg to second. Even so, the 
peg was marvelously accurate but Dolf, start- 
ing his slide ten feet from the sack, hooked 
the bag with his left toe and fell away from 
the baseman who sought to tag him. 

‘Runner safe!’’ announced the umps. 

‘*Yea!’’ cried the small contingent of Buck- 
ley supporters. 

A moment later Hugh disappointed by foul- 
ing out to catcher. One down. There was little 
excitement to the game except in individual 
performance. Consequently the rooters com- 
menced calling upon Dolf for more action. 

‘‘Let’s see you steal another!’’ 

‘‘Cut loose, Dolf. The old stuff, kid!’’ 
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In answer to entreaties, Buckley’s base run- 
ner took a longer and longer lead off second. 
Nixon purposely made two pitch-outs in the 
expectation of Dolf’s breaking for third. 

‘“‘Ball two!”’ 

And now Dolf instinctively knew that Nixon 
was going to pitch to the batter. He wouldn’t 
waste another. With the raising of his arm, 
the fastest man on the Buckley team was in 
motion. The steal of third was so clean that 
he came in standing up as the crowd howled. 

““There’s two toward a season’s record,’’ 
Dolf told himself, with a feeling of inward sat- 
isfaction. He shot a sly glance toward Coach 
Merrill in the Buckley dugout. Guess the 
coach couldn’t say anything about his not be- 
ing in form even though he had arrived late. 

‘Oh, wow! Under cover, everybody! Here’s 
a young cloudburst!’’ 

The heavens had finally opened up and the 
deluge was at hand. The umpire, his white 
shirt sleeves almost instantly drenched and 
clinging to his arms, waved the players in from 
the field. 

‘‘Game called!’ he declared. 

And Flint’s annual suffering was over. But 
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for the fellow ambitious to excel in base steal- 
ing, the abrupt ending of the game spelled 
tragedy. 

‘‘All that work for nothing!’’ he groaned. 
‘“‘My time at bat won’t be counted and the 
game score goes back to the seventh inning. 
If I’m not playing in the rottenest luck!’’ 


CHAPTER VI 
TRAGEDY NUMBER TWO 


Once-the long-delayed April shower had ar- 
rived it gave every promise of being an all- 
night affair. It settled down almost at once 
to the serious business of soaking everything 
soakable, which led Smiley to remark to Cap 
Norman, ‘‘You win, Ves. May flowers do 
rhyme with April showers. There’ll be plenty 
of ’em after this.’’ 

Coach Merrill had nothing more to say to 
Dolf after the game though Dolf made it a 
point of hanging about until the team mem- 
bers left for the Flint clubhouse to take an 
‘indoor shower’ and dress for the journey 
home. 

“‘Well, I’m glad he didn’t jump me any more 
at any rate,’’ decided Dolf, ‘‘though he might 
have said something about my playing if he’d 
felt like it.’’ 

The moment the gang left, Dolf dropped out 


as inconspicuously as possible and made a dash 
17 
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for it across the diamond which was now oozy 
with water. He found Madge secure within the 
car, she having closed the door windows as well 
as the windshield. 

‘“‘Took!’’ cried Madge, ‘‘this window leaks. 
See how the water runs down inside?’’ 

Dolf, crawling in beside her, glanced over. 

‘Good night!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘that’s too 
bad! Get you wet?’’ 

‘‘Not very. I’ve been sitting as far away 
from it as Icould . . . but it spatters!”’ 

‘‘Here, stuff this rag along the window edge 
there,’’? directed the chagrined owner of the 
second-hand ear. 

Due to the lowness of the clouds and the 
somberness of the rain, darkness descended 
much earlier than ordinary and four-thirty 
o’clock found Madge and Dolf seven miles out 
on the State Highway with visibility so poor 
that an attempt to make time was exceedingly 
risky. 

‘‘Don’t worry,’’ Dolf assured a now some- 
what anxious companion, ‘‘I’ll get you back by 
five-thirty easy.’’ 

‘‘T hope so,’’ smiled Madge, a bit uneasily. 
‘‘T wouldn’t want to be late my first week 
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at work, especially when they’re depending on 
me.’’ 

‘‘Sure not. Boy, did you feel that car skid 
then? These roads are as slippery as the 
dickens !’’ 

Madge gave a sidelong glance at Dolf. 

‘‘Aren’t chains a pretty good thing for 
that?’’ she asked. 

“*Y-e-s, but I don’t happen to have any yet,’’ 
admitted Dolf. ‘‘Another good thing would be 
a windshield wiper. Don’t know why I didn’t 
insist on their putting one on. Here we are, 
driving right into the rain and I have to get 
out every half mile or so to wipe off the glass 
so I can see.”’ 

‘‘Would the window wiper keep the water 
from coming through the windshield, too?’’ 
questioned Madge, with interested innocence. 
‘“‘Your trousers look like they’re soaked 
through at the knees!’’ 

Dolf’s face colored. How come that he, in 
his mad exuberance, had assured Madge over 
the phone that they’d have a great time on this 
trip? They had had a great time all right. 
It had cost him four dollars and fifteen cents 
to have a roadside garage man drive three 
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miles to come out and fix his blow-out. And 
this unpleasant incident as well as expense had 
seemingly just started the trouble. 

‘‘T don’t know as a windshield wiper would 
keep the water out,’’ answered Dolf, ‘‘but this 
is a good break for me. With my uniform I 
don’t care. I’m awfully sorry, though, that 
you’re getting wet, too.’’ 

‘“‘Not so very wet,’’ laughed Madge, sport- 
ively. ‘‘Your sweater helps lots.’’ Then, face 
sobering, ‘‘Dolf, you haven’t told me. Was 
coach much put out about you’re getting to the 
game late?”’ 

Dolf hesitated. Madge had an uncanny way 
of getting to the bottom of things, which, at 
times, proved most disconcerting. She was a 
mighty hard person to keep anything from. 
Suppose this came partly through her having 
known him for so long. But just now Dolf 
found himself wishing Madge were not so dis- 
cerning. 

‘*Put out?’’ he repeated. ‘‘Oh, a little. But 
it just happens there wasn’t any real need of 
me in there today. They had the game sewed 
up before we arrived.”’ 
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“*You did quite well when you were put in,”’ 
complimented Madge. 

‘“Thanks,’? acknowledged Dolf, pleased. 
“You know there’s nothing in baseball I get 
a bigger kick out of than running bases.’’ 

‘*T love to watch you,’’ assured Madge. ‘‘It’s 
thrilling to see you go tearing into a base.’’ 

“‘Well, this year I hope to give that guy 
Roxy Parker of Nordham the race of his life,’’ 
confided Dolf. ‘‘He’s the champion base stealer 
of the league. Remember last year how 
| rials Sala 

Madge nodded. ‘‘DoI? Oh, Dolf, that would 
be wonderful if you could beat him out for 
honors! J think Roxy is the most marvelous 
base runner I’ve ever seen.”’ 

The fellow from her home town smiled. 

‘One of these days I’m going to make you 
say ‘present company excepted,’’’ Dolf de- 
clared. ‘‘I was fast last year but I wasn’t a 
scratch to what I’m going to be this season. 
Do you know what I did all winter, Madge? 
I practiced sliding in the gym. I hardly missed 
a week-day when I didn’t work out for at least 
half an hour.”’ 
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Madge eyed Dolf with growing wonderment 
and admiration. 

‘‘Why, Dolf! You never said a thing about 
aby 

‘‘Nope, not a thing!’’ grinned Dolf. ‘‘I’m 
pretty good friends with the janitor and I got 
him to let me in at noon each day during the 
hour the gym wasn’t in use. Gave me time 
for a half hour’s practice, a shower and rub- 
down and a quick bite to eat after I’d get out. 
The janitor promised not to put anybody wise. 
You see, I didn’t want the fellows to begin 
razzing me if all this practice doesn’t do what 
IT hope it’s going todo .. .” 

“‘T see,’’? nodded Madge. ‘‘But not very far 
ahead. Don’t you think, Dolf, I hate to sug- 
gest it . . . that you’d better be wiping 
that windshield off again?’’ 

The owner of the second-hand car brought 
the machine to a stop at the side of the road 
and crawled out the door, armed with his wad 
of waste material. 

‘‘There! How’s that?’’ he called, from out 
in front. 

“‘Much better!’’ 


‘‘Say, this rain’s coming down harder and 
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harder,’’ reported Dolf as he climbed back in, 
first carefully scraping the mud from his shoes 
on the running board. ‘‘But we’re only six 
miles out now, thank heaven . . . and half 
an hour to make it in!’’ 

On the way once again, Dolf increased the 
speed until the indicator of the speedometer 
wavered between thirty and thirty-five miles. 

*‘Good concrete road from here on,’’ he ex- 
plained to Madge. ‘‘Safer driving.’’ 


The Van Dressen Highway, named after the 
Congressman who had secured its building, was 
a fine stretch of road. It stretched out now 
like a wet piece of white toothpaste with deep 
ditches on both sides—the ditches half-filled 
with water. A car roared past in the opposite 
direction, going at least fifty per! 

“That guy’s stepping!’’ exclaimed Dolf, 
bringing his machine back toward the middle 
of the road. ‘‘Expects everyone to look out 
for him, too. Little more and he’d have put 
us in the ditch!’’ 

“‘T noticed,’’ said Madge. ‘‘My, the rain 
. . . Dolf, isn’t there a sharp turn in the 
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road along here? Seems to me I remember 
coming out eyo 

“Right! We’re about a mile from it now. 
You mean Dead End Bend, don’t you?’’ 

‘‘Ts that what they call 1t?’’ 

‘“‘Yes, it’s where the road almost makes a 
right angle on account of that steep bluff. It 
drops off about fifty feet straight down from 
the highway on the outside of the turn. Yeah, 
that’s a bad place. There’ve been several folks 
gone through the railing.’’ 

‘‘Didn’t I see something in the paper recently 
about the state’s going to have that bend 
straightened out?’’ 

COL Hai SOe Lb OLE t toy) Aioie ane 

‘“‘Dolf! Isn’t that a red hight ahead?’’ 

‘‘Tail-ight of another car. What’s the mat- 
ter, Madge, nervous?’’ Dolf laughed reassur- 
ingly. ‘‘Nothing’s going to happen to us. We 
had all our bad luck on the way over.’’ 

‘‘Just the same, I wish you’d go a little 
siowers (Lie 208. (DOLE IIIS N IU ANT ATE 
SHR E Nc MO id be Rao Ooo00000h!”? 

Instinctively Dolf took his foot off the accel- 
erator and reached for the emergency brake, 
meanwhile jamming the foot brake to the floor. 
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The machine, traveling at close to thirty-five 
miles an hour, careened sickly and, instead of 
stopping, skidded toward the inside of the road 
as a white railing and red light loomed up in 
front. Madge, after her shriek, sat perfectly 
still, one hand gripping the handle of the door, 
face set, eyes staring, awaiting a crash she 
knew was imminent. 

In that most crucial of moments Dolf’s mind 
worked with athletically trained speed. He 
chose instantly the lesser of two evils. A crash 
through the rail on the outside of the curve 
meant a drop of fifty feet or more and almost 
certain death. The inner side of the road was 
skirted by a sloping gully of fifteen feet. If, 
then, it was going to be impossible to hold the 
road and make the turn, the greater chance un- 
questionably lay in driving off on the side he 
was on. But desperate application of the 
brakes threw the car violently sidewise on the 
wet pavement and started it spinning. It spun 
completely around like a top, sliding forward 
at the same time. There was a splintering 
crash as the rear of the car struck the outside 
rail a glancing blow, rebounded from the im- 
pact and spun across the highway to lurch off 
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the road nose first, wheels sinking in the rain- 
softened earth. A frantic second followed 
when the car seemed to hang suspended, then 
came the sickening downward plunge as it top- 
pled into the gully. 

Dolf had only time to grasp Madge and pull 
her back from the window to protect her, as 
much as possible, from broken glass. The car, 
in its downward course, turned directly over, 
coming joltingly to rest on its side, wheels still 
revolving crazily, at the bottom of the water- 
covered gully. For a terrible moment after 
all was over, there was not a sound from the 
two occupants of the ear. 

‘‘Madge!’’ gasped Dolf, fearsomely, feeling 
about in the pitch darkness. ‘‘Madge! An- 
swer me! You all right?’’ 

A prickling second of silence. Then, ‘‘Yes, 
I—I guess so. Can you get out? I smell gaso- 
line.”’ 

Dolf, on the uppermost side of the car, tore 
at the handle of the door in a vain effort to 
open it. Gasoline! Fire! No telling. Other 
machines had turned over and burned. May- 
be thisvones anos ie 


‘‘Door’s jammed !’’ breathed Dolf, struggling 
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with it. ‘‘Just a minute. Let me get straight- 
ened around in here.’’ 

Dolf managed to get his foot in position and 
using it for leverage, pushed outward. The 
door finally gave and swung open. Seizing 
hold of the sides Dolf pulled himself up and 
out. 

“‘Quick, Madge! Your hand!’’ 

Groping back inside the car he contacted 
fingers reaching out for his. 

‘‘Careful, Dolf, I’ve got to get around this 
steering wheel, you know.’’ 

Dolf waited anxiously, giving a worried 
glance at the machine. The pelting rain de- 
scended upon him unnoticed. 

‘‘All right,’’ called Madge. 

‘‘Out you come,’’ responded Dolf, lifting her 
up. 

Scrambling down off the car, sinking almost 
to their knees in mud and water, the two 
glanced, white-faced, at one another. Beyond 
presenting a disheveled appearance, neither of 
them appeared to be more than slightly 
scratched and bruised. 

‘‘Gee, what a lucky escape!’’ cried Dolf, 
greatly relieved. ‘‘Oh, Madge, if anything had 
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happened to you, I’d never forgiven myself. 
Say, you’re a wonder! You’re not even 
trembling !’’ 

‘“Oh, yes, I am,’’ replied Madge, with a 
nervous little laugh. ‘‘But it’s all inside.”’ 

‘The car looks like a wreck,’’ observed Dolf. 
“Tt doesn’t matter, though, just so we got out 
all right. Say, I don’t see how I ever mis- 
calculated distance like that. I knew there was 
only one real turn and that, outside of that, 
we had a clear stretch ahead. . . .”’ 

‘‘We did and then we didn’t!’’ prompted 
Madge. ‘‘Perhaps I could see out better from 
my side than you could. Anyway I felt cer- 
yNivowray eetea kee 

‘Well, it’s all over now,’’ broke in Dolf, 
taking Madge’s arm. ‘‘And now the thing to 
do is to figure on getting out of here. Let’s 
see if we can get back up this embankment to 
the road. Gee, look at how the car dug the 
ground up on the way down!’’ 

Feeling their way up the slope and pulling 
their feet from oozy mud to make every step, 
Madge and Dolf finally reached the highway 
and looked about. Not a car in sight and not 
a sign of a house anywhere. 
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““My jiminy!’’ exclaimed Dolf, suddenly. 
“Your job!’’ He felt for his watch. ‘‘It’s 
just five-thirty now!’’ 

“I’m afraid I wouldn’t be much. good at 
making change tonight anyway,’’ said Madge, 
philosophically. ‘‘So let’s forget about me. 
What in the world are you going to do about 
your car?’’ 

Dolf gazed down the embankment ruefully. 

‘“‘Have to have a wrecking crew come out 
and get it, I suppose,’’ he replied, and won- 
dered, for the first time, how much such a job 
would cost. ‘‘Maybe I’ll just let the car go 
for junk,’’ he added, with a lame attempt at 
humor. ‘‘Can’t really tell, though, till I see 
the thing by daylight.’’ 

‘“‘But didn’t you have it insured?”’ 

Dolf winced. ‘‘No, I was going to have that 
done next week. Say, Madge, we’ve got to get 
out of this rain. Doesn’t seem to be any cover 
around here. Hadn’t we better start walking 
down the road till we come to some place or 
can get picked up?”’ 

“‘T suppose.’? Madge walked across the 
highway to examine the splintered railing 
where the car had first struck. She shuddered 
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as she glanced down at the precipitous drop 
and the ravine below. 

‘¢You and me both!’’ divined Dolf, feelingly. 
‘‘Hello, here comes somebody. See that head- 
light? Maybe I can flag ’em.”’ 

Standing in the center of the road at the 
turn, Dolf extended his arms, waving them 
slowly. As the approaching vehicle drew 
closer so that its outlines could be made out, 
Dolf exclaimed, in evident relief, ‘‘It’s the bus 
with the team!”’ 

A moment later an excited bunch of Buckley 
men had piled out of the bus and surrounded 
the two bedraggled victims of the tragedy. A 
seeming million questions were asked and mem- 
bers of the team ran down the embankment for 
a close-up look at the damaged car. 

‘¢And you folks weren’t hurt?’’ asked one of 
the gang for the ‘nth’ time. ‘‘ Well, that beats 
me!’? 

In the presence of Coach Merrill, the owner 
of the ill-fated second-hand car felt a wave of 
keen humiliation. Smiley’s attendance upon 
the scene, after the blunt things he had said 
at the time of the purchase, did not help Dolf’s 
feelings much either. Yet the attitudes of both 
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were anything but condemning, the most sym- 
pathetic consideration being shown Dolf’s pre- 
dicament. 

*‘T suppose you’ll be wanting to see to your 
car,’’ surmised Coach Merrill. ‘‘Can we be 
of service by taking Miss Roland on in to 
town??? 

“You bet you can,’’ responded Dolf, grate- 
fully. ‘‘She was due at the Union at five- 
thirty.’ 

““That’s too bad. When we get to town, 
Dolf, we’ll stop at a garage and send help right 
out to you.’’ 

‘“<Thanks, I’ll sure appreciate it.’’ 

‘‘Anything else we can do?”’ 

‘‘No, I guess not.’ 

‘‘We’ll be getting on, then, so you won’t 
have to stick out here any longer than pos- 
sible.’’ 

The driver of the bus tossed out a couple of 
oilskins. 

‘‘Here, buddy! Put these around you. Re- 
turn ’em to the office tomorry!’’ 

Madge, after having been helped into the bus 
by willing hands, looked back regretfully at 
Dolf. 
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‘*T feel a little bit like a piker, leaving you 
like this,’’ she called to Dolf. 

‘‘You’re anything but a piker!’’ the fellow 
from her home town reassured. ‘‘You deserve 
a medal for starting out with me in the first 
place!”’ 

The bunch laughed. 

With the bus load ready to resume, Doif was 
surprised to find Smiley standing by his side, 
attired in a slicker. 

‘‘Now I know why I brought my raincoat 
along,’’ he grinned. 

‘‘What you going to do?’’ asked Dolf. 

‘‘Going to see you through,’’ came the an- 
swer. ‘‘What kind of a side-kick did you think 
I was, anyway?’’ 


CHAPTER VII 
DOLF MAKES A LOAN 


Wepnespay following the spectacular auto 
accident at Dead End Bend which had become 
the liveliest topic of conversation at Buckley 
College, Smiley returned to his room after 
classes to find Dolf sitting, head in hands, el- 
bows resting on table, a muddle of papers be- 
fore him. 

‘“What you working on?’’ asked Smiley, 
cheerily. 

Dolf looked up mournfully. ‘‘An article,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘a brief little essay entitled, ‘The 
Headaches of Owning a Used Car.’ ”’ 

Smiley grinned. ‘‘A badly used car,’’ he cor- 
rected. ‘‘What’s the matter—get the repair 
bill?”’ 

Dolf nodded, flipping the itemized statement 
over his shoulder to his room-mate. 

“‘T got something. Can’t tell yet what it is. 
Looks to me like an offer to sell the garage.’’ 

Smiley glanced up and down the row of 
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‘““Whew!’’ he whistled. ‘‘Sixty-seven dol- 
lars and fifty-nine cents! Congratulations !”’ 

‘‘What do you mean—congratulations?’’ 

‘‘Why—on selling your car!’’ 

“Selling . . .?’? Dolf stared at Smiley, 
puzzled. 

‘‘Sure, you’ll never get that much for it 
again.’’ 

Dolf laughed hollowly. ‘‘Guess you’re right 
at that,’’ he admitted. ‘‘Though here’s a note 
from the garage which says the car’s good as 
new.’’ 

‘“‘Huh!’’ snorted Smiley. ‘‘Those birds are 
Optimists, Incorporated!’ 

‘‘Maybe they mean when I get through pay- 
ing this bill I’li feel like I’ve bought a new 
ear,’’ suggested Dolf. ‘‘Boy, it’s a good thing 
it’s near the end of the month or I’d be 
strapped for fair!’’ 

‘Sorry I can’t be of help to you,’’ regretted 
Smiley. ‘‘I’ve a little dough laid by, but it’s 
going for a new spring suit and coat as soon 
as my next check arrives from home.’’ 

‘‘Thanks,’’ rejoined Dolf. ‘‘But this is my 
grief, Smiley, and I intend to take care of it.’’ 

Saturday, Buckley played the second game 
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of the season and the first game on their home 
grounds. Trenton Normal was the opponent. 
Another one-sided contest resulted with Buck- 
ley winning by the score of 15 to 7. Captain 
Ves Norman coasted along in the pitcher’s box, 
taking it easy and giving the nine behind him 
lots of practice. Dolf Redding, starting in his 
old position at the initial corner, turned in a 
stellar exhibition in seven innings’ play. He 
secured two doubles and a base on balls in four 
times at bat and stole three bases. Dale Mel- 
burn, who succeeded him in the réle of sub- 
stitute, did not fare so well this game, letting 
a ground drive get through him and then over- 
throwing second in his anxiety to cut the 
runner down there. 

“Tough luck,’’ sympathized Dolf when a 
erestfallen Dale came in to the bench. ‘‘Don’t 
let that bother you. She happens to everybody 
one time or another.”’ 

But this well-meant condolence was wasted 
on Dale. The ambitious sub saw only the mag- 
nitude of his misdeed as against the showing 
that the regular first baseman had made. He 
could never hope to beat Dolf Redding out this 
way. 
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With the game over, players trooping into 
the clubhouse took note of a stranger who stood 
just outside the door, looking each of them 
over searchingly. 

‘‘Looking for somebody?’’ queried Smiley. 

‘*You tell ’em!’’ snapped the stranger. ‘‘Dolf 
Redding gone in yet?”’ 

Smiley turned, glancing out across the field. 

‘‘No, there he comes over there,’’ he pointed. 

*‘Oh, yes. Thanks!’’ 

The stranger strode forward to meet Buck- 
ley’s star first baseman who was being followed 
by a bunch of town kids. Smiley, leaning 
against the doorjamb, watched curiously. Dolf, 
glancing up and seeing with whom he was con- 
fronted, started. . 

“‘Oh, hello, Mr. Squires!’’ he greeted, with- 
out enthusiasm. 

‘‘Hello, yourself! Thought I’d save you the 
trouble of dropping down to see me.’’ 

The two were surrounded with clamoring 
youngsters. ; 

‘‘Beat it, you kids!’’ ordered Slim Squires, 
salesman for Hansen’s Second-Hand Cars. 

‘‘They’re all right,’? defended Dolf. ‘I’m 
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getting my fountain pen to autograph a couple 
of balls for them.’’ 

“‘Beat it yourself !’’ shouted one of the larger 
boys. ‘‘Who are you, anyway?’’ 

Slim indicated his irritation. 

‘‘Suppose this is the tenth day?’’ surmised 
Dolf, in a guarded tone. 

““That’s what it is,’? informed Slim, bluntly, 
‘‘and, brother, I don’t mind telling you I’ve 
missed the fifty berries I let you have. Some- 
thing came up right afterwards that about 
cleaned me so I[’ll sure be glad to be getting 
the half ‘hun’ back.’’ 

Despite an attempt to keep from registering 
too much concern, Dolf’s face went white. 

‘“‘Say, Mr. Squires, I’m sorry but I 
I can’t let you have a cent till Monday!’’ 

‘What?’ 

Smiley, in the doorway, seeing that the con- 
ference was apt to be drawn out, disappeared 
inside, joining the gang. 

‘‘Who’s that bozo out there, talking to 
Dolf?”’ asked Tim Ryan. 

“‘Search me,’’? answered Smiley, truthfully. 
“That’s just what I was wondering.’’ 
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‘“‘Maybe an accident insurance salesman,’’ 
suggested Stan, dryly. 


There was no air of accommodation or 
friendliness about Slim Squires now at hearing 
from the fellow to whom he had sold the second- 
hand car that the fifty dollars, still owing, could 
not be paid until Monday. 

‘‘Tisten here,’’ rasped Slim. ‘‘Ten days is 
ten days and I’m not waiting till Monday, see! 
Be different if I didn’t go in my own pocket 
to help you out.”’ 

The Buckley first baseman looked about un- 
easily. He did not relish having the kids in 
on this conversation. They were almost cer- 
tain to get wind of what was up, and if this 
thing once got around town, not to mention 
EDO CAMS eae ent 

‘‘Go easy!’’ pleaded Dolf. ‘*You don’t have 
to be telling the world about this. Tomorrow’s 
the last day of the month. On Monday T’ll have 
my monthly check from the governor and then 
Fete et 

“You will, eh? Know what I think? You’re 
not intending to pay. Figuring on letting the 
car go by default now that you got her smashed 
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up in that accident. I was a fish for ever doing 
you the favor. I want my money, do you hear? 
And -byiinks, Dm going fo. ° 0. 1? 

In desperation, Dolf grasped Slim’s arm. 

‘Shut up, will you? You’re going to get 
your money—every cent of it. I agreed to pay 
and I’m going to . . . providing you live 
up to your end of the bargain.’’ 

‘*And what’s that?’’ 

““To keep our little deal quiet.’? Dolf’s voice 
was low, with his lips placed close to Slim’s ear. 

‘“‘Yeah, that’s fine,’’ assented the aroused 
salesman. ‘‘But that only goes for today. I 
didn’t agree to keep quiet if you don’t come 
through on time. Get this, Redding. I been 
down to see the Auto Service people 
where you got your car repaired. And I found 
out something that didn’t make me feel none 
too good. I found out they were holding your 
car against charges on it. That’s why I’m 
Johnny on the spot out here because, believe 
me, brother, I’m going to get mine or you’re 
going to be advertised plenty !’’ 

Dolf pursed his lips. So this was the kind 
of a guy the formerly pleasant-mannered, soft- 
spoken Slim really was! A loud-mouthed 
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blowhard. A bad egg to be having any deal- 
ings with. Could cause a fellow no end of 
trouble. And, somehow, his attitude gave rise 
to the suspicion that he hadn’t actually gone 
done in his pocket, as he claimed, to help his 
buyer in the purchase of the car. 

‘‘Wouldn’t surprise me if the car was really 
selling for a hundred and he worked me for 
the extra fifty,’? thought Dolf, dejectedly. 
‘‘But I signed for it now and I suppose he 
can hold me.’’ 

‘“‘How about it?’? demanded Slim, blocking 
the Buckley first baseman’s path. 

‘“T’ll drop down and see you tonight,’’ sur- 
rendered Dolf. 

‘With the cash?’’ asked Slim, suspiciously. 

“With the cash!’’ Dolf rejoined, bitterly. 
Then, masking his feelings, he turned grin- 
ningly to face his young admirers, who ap- 
peared quite dumbfounded at the scene they 
had just witnessed. ‘‘Come on, fellows,’ in- 
vited Buckley’s star first baseman. ‘‘Give me 
the baseballs you want autographed and I’ll 
toss ’em out to you in just a minute!”’ 

A smugly satisfied individual walked hastily 
away as Dolf entered the clubhouse in quest of 
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his fountain pen. The stranger left a group of 
antagonistically inclined kids, staring after 
him. 

“That guy’s a big bum!”’ said one. 

‘‘Tf I was Dolf I’d have punched him in the 
nose,’’ denounced another. 


An hour later an almost distracted young 
man paced nervously up and down in his room 
at Ketner Hall. He was very much in hot 
water and was striving frantically to figure a 
way out. Occasionally he took a rumpled dol- 
lar bill from his pocket, accompanied by a dime, 
a nickel and four pennies—all the money he 
had to his name. And the thought that this 
amount would have to be multiplied, in some 
magical way, almost fifty times in order to 
meet the present emergency, was anything but 
reassuring. 

‘This jam’ll finish me,’’ Dolf moaned. ‘‘If 
the dean hears of this he’!1 call me on the carpet 
sure, besides notifying my folks. Buckley’s 
awfully strict in matters of this kind. And I 
didn’t win any favor by getting a car in the 
first place. I can see it now. I was a chump! 
Tt’ll be a miracle if some news don’t get back 
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to Dad as it is, the way the papers jumped on 
that accident!”’ 

The more Dolf tried to think, the more se- 
verely, it seemed, his mind was brought up 
against a hard, cold, impenetrable barrier. He 
considered, for a time, the asking of Madge 
for aloan. She was earning some extra money 
at the Union. Chances were she would be glad 
to help in any way she could if she knew the 
circumstances. She was that sort. But, ah— 
that was just the rub! It would be too humil- 
iating to ask her. Besides, she was from his 
home town and such an involvement would be 
courting new disaster. He had gotten Madge 
in enough trouble anyway. What must she 
be thinking of him? 

“‘T’ve got to get out of this somehow!’’ Dolf 
declared, panic-stricken. ‘‘I’ll never live this 
down if I don’t. It would about kill Dad.’’ 

Wide-eyed, acting on a sudden mad impulse, 
Buckley’s first baseman moved across the 
room to the bureau and, after looking about 
stealthily, slipped open the upper drawer be- 
longing to his room-mate. 

Trembling fingers swept aside ties and 
collars as they sought the bottom of the drawer 
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and pulled up the paper lining to search un- 
derneath. The fingers came in contact with a 
wadded something and gripped it. A moment 
later these same fingers were nervously un- 
folding and counting the roll of bills which they 
had found. 

‘‘. . . thirty-five, forty, forty-five, fifty, 
fifty-five,’’ breathed a fellow who was strangely 
not himself. ‘‘ Fifty-five! And all I need is fifty! 
Fifty! Smiley’s not going to use this till he 
gets more money from home anyway. He’s 
saving it to go toward new clothes. And I’ll 
have my check from Dad on the first mail Mon- 
day morning. It never fails.’’ 

The hand gripping the bills experienced a 
strong impulse to put them back. This thing 
wasn’t right. The money didn’t belong to it. 
But frenzied nerves checked the impulse of 
the hand and drew it back from the drawer, 
still in possession of the bills. And, as the 
fingers closed more tightly on money they had 
no right to touch, the door to the hall opened 
noiselessly and a figure started in—stopped, 
stared a second unbelievably, then—just as 
softly retraced its steps to the door, slipping 
back into the hall. 
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‘‘This isn’t robbery,’’ a voice said to the 
plagued consciousness of Dolf. ‘‘This is just 
a little loan until Monday. Smiley’ll never 
miss it and I’ll have the bills back, in the same 
denominations, just as soon as I can cash Dad’s 
check Monday morning!”’ 


CHAPTER VIII 


SMILEY REPORTS A LOSS 


Ir was a great relief to a certain young 
college man to see the J.0.U. bearing his sig- 
nature destroyed before his eyes on payment 
of a certain indebtedness in full. The relief 
came, not so much through the payment of the 
amount contracted as through the realization 
that his paying had purchased silence. 

“You keep your word, I keep mine,’’ Slim 
Squires had said. And Dolf had left the com- 
pany of this slick salesman with the feeling 
that he never wanted to see or have anything 
to do with him again. 

‘“Now, when Dad’s check for one hundred 
twenty-five comes Monday, after returning 
Smiley’s money I’ll go down and see what kind 
of arrangements I can make toward paying my 
repair bill,’? Dolf figured. ‘‘I’m not out of 
the woods yet, but since the Auto Service folks 
are holding my car until I pay, I think they’ll 


let me take care of the bill in installments. 
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Gosh, I couldn’t pay it all at once. Fifty plus 
sixty-seven fifty-nine is one hundred seventeen 
dollars and fifty-nine cents which would leave 
me only . . . let’s see—seven dollars and 
forty-one cents to go on for the whole month. 
Holy smoke! I’ll probably have to live on 
crackers and cheese as it is.”’ 

The immediate future, no matter how it was 
figured, looked none too bright. But Dolf told 
himself he would be glad if he was able to get 
from under in the next couple months. 

‘‘This experience has taught me a few les- 
sons,’’ he said, bitterly. ‘‘And I intend to 
profit by ’em when I get back to normal. At 
that, if it hadn’t been for unexpected expenses 
I wouldn’t have been so bad off.’’ 

That night he slept the sleep of one who has 
at last been able to throw off the yoke of trou- 
ble. And Sunday found him feeling in excel- 
lent spirits. He awakened, stretched, and 
bounded out of bed, poking playfully at a sleepy 
Smiley. 

‘‘Lemme alone,’? mumbled his room-mate, 
rolling over. ‘Don’t wake me. I don’t want 
to be waked!’’ 

But Dolf reached over and jabbed fingers 
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beneath Smiley’s ribs. The effect was as in- 
stantaneous as it was electric. 

“Yeow!. Wow! Cutitl Ob, you. <i. Seay? 
and Smiley, clawing and kicking, slid out of 
bed, carrying a mass of covers with him. This 
was the beginning of a pillow fight which ended 
with both chums breathless and grinning. 

‘*Say, Dolf,’’ spoke Smiley, his face growing 
serious as a sudden thought occurred to him, 
‘‘T meant to ask you last night but it was late 


when youturnedin . . . who was that bird 
who nailed you at the clubhouse after the 
game?’’ 


‘Oh, him?’’ repeated Dolf, taken unaware. 
‘‘Did you see him?’’ 

‘‘T must have or I wouldn’t be asking you 
about him,’’ was Smiley’s laconic retort. 

‘“‘Now that sounds logical,’?’ complimented 
Dolf, with an effort at humor. ‘‘ Well, he was 
the guy who sold me my car.”’ 

“Pleasant fellow!’’ remarked Smiley, eyeing 
his room-mate shrewdly. 

“Ts that what you call sarcasm?’’ queried 
Dolf, a bit uncertain as to how to take Smiley’s 
comment. 

“‘T suppose it is,’’ admitted Smiley. ‘‘I 
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couldn’t help but notice how cordial he acted 
toward you.’’ 

Dolf forced a laugh. It wouldn’t do to give 
Smiley an inkling that there’d been trouble. 

‘“‘Oh, you don’t know Slim Squires. You 
think he was sore? He’s just naturally gruff. 
What do you suppose he wanted?’’ 

“‘Looked te me like he wanted your left 
eye,’’ answered Smiley. ‘‘But maybe I was 
mistaken.’’ 

‘‘He only wanted to see if he could sell me 
a set of bumpers,’’ invented Dolf, evasively. 
“Can you imagine that?’’ 

‘‘Not very easy!’’ replied Smiley, in a tone 
which left Dolf wondering not a little. But 
here the subject was dropped for Smiley sud- 
denly discovered a hole in the heel of a sock 
which called for immediate mending. 


Monday—the first day of the month! A day 
of checks from home as well as bills from 
creditors. A welcome and yet unwelcome time 
for those at college had long since learned that 
income only meant outgo. 

The veteran mailman grinned as he handed 
Dolf his letter from home. 
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‘‘What would you do without this?’’ he 
asked, wisely. 

‘‘Heaven only knows!’’ was Dolf’s truthful 
answer. 

Hurrying outside, the owner of the second- 
hand car directed his footsteps across the 
campus toward the branch of the National Sav- 
ings Bank. It was five minutes to nine. In 
five minutes he could cash the check, get eleven 
five-dollar bills in change and return them to 
the bureau where eleven other five-dollar bills 
had so shortly reposed. Then, and not until 
then, could he breathe with absolute free- 
dom. 

Dolf ripped the end off the envelope and in- 
serted fingers for the letter. He withdrew the 
white correspondence sheet and shook it open 
as he walked. His father never wrote much, 
just a note, but it was his signature on a little 
green slip of paper which he inclosed, that said 
volumes. 

‘“‘Here! What’s the matter?’’ 

Dolf stopped dead still and looked about him. 
Had the check dropped out without his no- 
ticing? Ballooning the envelope, Dolf squinted 
within. Perhaps the leafy, green piece of paper 
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had caught along the side. No, not there. 
Maybe it was stuck to the under side of the 
letterhead. 

“‘Good night!’’ exclaimed Dolf, horrified. 
‘‘Do you suppose Dad’s mislaid it? Forgotten 
to put it in?”’ 

A cold sweat came out upon his forehead as 
he gave quick and nervous attention to the con- 
tents of the letter. 


“< ‘Year Son,’ ’’ Dolf read, ‘‘ ‘I know you’re 
going to be greatly disappointed but it can’t 
be helped for the present’ . . .’’ In an 
agony of despair and mounting terror, his 
eyes devoured the remainder, lips mumbling 
the words, dazedly. ‘‘‘As you know, the con- 
tracting and building business hasn’t been 
what it should this spring with few worthwhile 
jobs opening up and great competition for 
those that have. This condition has forced bids 
down so low as to allow only the smallest mar- 
gin of profit in order to land the business. On 
the Rockwell-Willis job, which we secured, it is 
taking twice as long as estimated because of 
unanticipated foundation difficulties, and—as a 
consequence—we are forced to accept a heavy 
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loss. This means that money is going to be 
mighty scarce for the next thirty to sixty days 
at least. I’ve had to get hold of about every 
available dollar and this explains why you are 
not receiving your check as customary. I 
greatly regret, Dolf, that you should have to 
feel these circumstances also but it can’t be 
helped for the time being. Within ten days I 
will try to send you twenty-five or fifty and 
other amounts as I can but meanwhile, if you 
can get a little something to do to help 
Citeac ase? 

Dolf’s eyes blurred. He crumpled the letter 
as a wave of feeling seized him, then—in a 
mood of unnatural calm—smoothed the sheet 
out once more to go over each burning line. 

‘“‘Oh, why did this have to happen right 
now?”’ cried Dolf, with rising apprehension. 
“‘Smiley’s almost certain to be going for his 


money today and then . . . 2” 
The situation was almost too terrible to con- 
template. 


‘‘Of course I can’t blame Dad,’’ Dolf moaned. 
‘But I didn’t think there was a chance of my 
not getting . . .’’ He bit his lips, franti- 
cally. ‘‘All the more reason now why Dad 
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mustn’t hear of the jam I’m in! He’s having 
troubles enough of his own.’’ 

With a sense of almost complete futility, 
Dolf retraced his steps toward Ketner Hall. 
He had a class at nine-fifteen but he now felt 
totally unprepared for it. A sudden panicky 
suggestion to run away from the whole mess 
overwhelmed him. 

‘‘No, no! I couldn’t do that. It ’ud be a 
clean give-away,’’ Dolf decided. ‘‘Besides, I 
really didn*t intend . . °. -!. That’s just it, 
though. How am I going to explain? What 
would Smiley think? Good old Smiley! He’s 
stuck by me in everything. Speaks his mind 
regardless of whom he hits but he’s true blue. 
If I’d only listened to him more I’d been better 
ofc 

In his room once more, Dolf gathered up his 
books with unconscious abandon. He glanced 
at himself in the mirror. A face that was hag- 
gard and drawn looked back at him. Eyes that 
had a haunted stare in them. 

“Say, I’ve got to snap out of this!’’ deter- 
mined Dolf. ‘‘I’ve got to let on as though 
nothing’s happened. Smile! That’s it! Loosen 
up. Take it easy. What do I know about 
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Smiley’s money? Nobody’s got anything on 
me. But as soon as I can get hold of fifty-five 
bucks I’ll slip it back in the drawer in a little 
different location and, when Smiley comes 
across it, he’ll think he’s misplaced it.’’ 

Satisfied now as to his course of action, a 
fellow who felt anything but secure inside 
sauntered out across the campus with a face 
which bore a cheerful, carefree mask. 


At baseball practice that afternoon, Dolf 
distinguished himself with two wild throws and 
two errors on batted balls. And once, after 
hitting safely—oh, miracle of miracles—he was 
caught off first on a peg from Lacey, pitching 
for the Reserves, to Dale Melvin, Dolf’s under- 
study at the initial corner. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ grinned Dale, as the 
chagrined veteran picked himself up after the 
tag out. ‘‘Mind on your car?”’ 

‘‘Guess it must have been,’’ agreed Dolf, 
‘‘to have been caught flat-footed like that.’’ 

Coach Merrill, watching from the bench, 
shouted out a reprimand. 

‘‘Wake up, out there, Dolf!’’ 

The Buckley first baseman, face flushing, 
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flung himself on the grass alongside the coach- 
ing lines in preference to returning to the 
bench and accepting the razzing which he knew 
was awaiting him. The idea of Buckley’s fast- 
est man on the bases being nipped off first by 
a Reserve combination! Coach Merrill, keen 
observer that he was, shook his head, discour- 
agedly. ‘‘Something’s bothering Dolf,’’ he 
told himself. ‘‘His heart’s not been completely 
in the game all season. He’ll have to be shaken 
out of this. He’s too valuable a player to be 
allowed to go down hill. I looked for him 
to be the sensation of the conference this 
year.’’ 

It was after five when practice was concluded 
and Dolf, instead of waiting on Smiley, who 
was staying ten minutes longer to have Tim 
Ryan crack some ground balls at him, begged 
off on the plea that he wasn’t going straight 
to his room. 

‘‘Aw, stick around,’’ urged Smiley, ‘‘I want 
you to help me. I’ve been weak on these ground 
balls between second and short and IT want to 
peg across to you at first!’’ 

“‘Sorry,’’ declined Dolf, reluctant to turn 
Smiley down. ‘‘Any night but tonight.’’ 
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‘*Little more practice wouldn’t hurt you any, 
either!’ retorted Smiley, bluntly. 

‘‘T know, but I’ve got to see a party,’’ ex- 
plained Dolf. ‘‘Very important!’’ 

‘*All right, beat it!’? snapped Smiley, and 
turned his back on him. 


Madge Roland had just taken her seat at the 
cashier’s counter in the Union when the fellow 
from her home town stepped up. There were 
few diners in the hall as yet and some 
of the students, who served as_ waiters, 
were just slipping into their coats in the 
back. 

‘‘Well, Dolf!’’ greeted Madge. ‘‘You going 
to honor us by eating here tonight?’’ 

Dolf smiled and shook his head. 

‘‘Nope. Just dropped around to see you a 
second before the rush starts,’’ he said. 

‘‘Your car outside?’’ Madge looked through 
the window. 

MNO, 1G er... isn’t quite’ fixed ‘yet,”’ 
answered Dolf, a bit lamely. ‘‘Then, too, I 
haven’t been so crazy to take it out again after 
our little experience,’’ he added, truthfully. 

Madge showed concern. ‘‘Oh, Dolf, you 
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shouldn’t feel that way about it. An accident 
like we had would probably never happen again 
to you, anyway. Why, mother 


SOU ir org tone 
‘‘Your mother!’’ Dolf’s face registered dis- 
may. 


‘‘Yes, I didn’t write her about it,’’ explained 
Madge. ‘‘She read an account in the state 
paper and I got a letter from her just this 
morning, scolding me for not telling her. The 
paper’s headlines read, ‘College Couple Have 
Narrow Escape from Death’ . . .”’ 

‘Good night!’’ said Dolf, dully. ‘‘And I 
suppose my folks saw it, too! If they didn’t, 
the news is bound to have gotten to them by 
now.’’ : 

‘‘Oh, well, they can’t worry much since it’s 
all over,’’ soothed Madge. 

‘‘T know, but . . .’’ Dolf started to reply, 
then checked himself. What was the use of 
lamenting something that couldn’t be helped? 
Besides, students were piling in now and his 
presence would soon be growing conspicuous. 
‘‘Say, Madge, what I came in to see you about 
was this. It’s confidential . . . butI gota 
letter from Dad this morning which just about 
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knocked me for a goal. He’s awfully hard up. 
Business is rotten.’’ 

“That so??? The girl from his home town 
looked her heartfelt sympathy. 

‘*And I figured,’’ continued Dolf, feeling his 
face grow hot, ‘‘that I ought to get busy doing 
something to sort of take my load off Dad’s 
shoulders.’’ 

Madge nodded. ‘‘I think that would be fine, 
Dolf. My folks objected at first when I told 
them what I was doing, but I’m sure they ap- 
preciate it. They have such silly ideas, really, 
about wanting to sacrifice in order to let us 
have better times than they had when they 
were young. Why, Dolf, people can’t have 
real happiness unless they’re allowed to earn 
it for themselves!’’ 

Dolf’s lips quavered. ‘‘I—I guess that must 
be true,’’ he said, fighting hard against a feel- 
ing of miserable unworthiness, ‘‘though I’ll 
have to confess that Dad’s always provided 

insisted on doingit . . . even when 
he couldn’t really afford it... 

‘‘Well, you oughtn’t to have so much trouble 
lining up a job,’’ encouraged Madge. ‘‘Pardon 
me, please, while I make change.”’ 


9? 
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Dolf stepped aside as the student customer 
paid the check, darted a curious glance at him, 
and passed on out. 

‘‘T was wondering,’’ he resumed, haltingly, 
“do you think there might be a chance of my 
getting work here—as a waiter?’’ 

Madge started, the suggestion coming so un- 
expectedly. It was a different type of work 
than she had imagined Dolf doing. He had 
represented to her the prouder, more dignified 
type. She could see him more as a clerk in a 
sporting goods or men’s haberdashery shop. 

‘«These are shorter hours and better pay than 
any other place I know of,’’ said Doif. ‘‘And 
that’s the kind of work I need because base- 
ball practice takes considerable of my time and 
I’ve still got to have some time for studies.’ 

‘‘That’s true,’’ replied Madge, considerately. 
‘‘But just because these waiting table jobs are 
so choice, there’s about ten men for every job. 
I’ll gladly introduce you to Myr. Mackaye, 
though, and you can sce if there’s a chance.” 

‘“‘T’d sure appreciate it,’’ said Dolf, eagerly. 

“‘Just sit down, then,’’ instructed Madge, 
pointing to a chair at the side of the counter. 
‘“‘T don’t think Mr. Mackaye’s come in yet.’’ 
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The wait, faced by a battery of wondering 
eyes and countenances carrying the suggestion 
of amusement, was torture to the fellow so des- 
perately in need of money. He sat, listening 
to the clatter of silverware and the buzz of 
voices, watching the student waiters, attired in 
white coats, running in and out, handling heav- 
ily laden trays with consummate overhead ease. 

“‘Don’t know whether I could ever learn to 
do that or not,’’ speculated Dolf, grimly, ‘‘but 
I’m just about ready to try anything!”’ 


The owner of the Union Restaurant did not 
come in until nearly six-thirty and by this time 
the tempting odor of food in Dolf’s nostrils 
had magnified his hunger almost to the breaking 
point. But he had not wanted to eat until busi- 
ness had been attended to and he would have 
been embarrassed ordering any food at the 
Union after having sat for so long at the door 
without partaking. 

‘‘Some of these wise guys might pass the 
word around that I didn’t have the price of 
a meal,’’ thought Dolf, a hand straying to his 
pocket. ‘‘And, by ginger, I don’t have the 
price of many meals in my jeans at that!”’ 
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Mr. Mackaye proved to be a very nice gen- 
tleman who told the applicant for a waiter’s 
job in nicely couched language that ‘he re- 
gretted very much but there was no position 
open. However, he would be glad to put Dolf’s 
name on the waiting list of one hundred fifty- 
seven others.’ There was a twinkle in his eye 
as he said this, however, and the twinkle gave 
Dolf a glimmer of hope. 

‘“‘But, Mr. Mackaye,’’ he persisted, ‘‘there’s 
obviously no use of putting my name on the 
list if I’m that far behind. Do you take fellows 
in order, or don’t you give them a chance on 
the basis of personal qualifications?”’ 

The owner of the Union laughed. 

‘“Young man,’’ he said, ‘‘you’re the excep- 
tion to the rule. Usually, when I suggest put- 
ting a person’s name on the waiting list, they 
say, ‘Thank you very much’ and that’s all there 
is to it. Most certainly I consider a fellow’s 
personal qualifications! I said there was no 
position open but business is getting better. 
I need a new waiter. And, since Miss Roland 
has recommended you as such an excellent car 
driver, you are privileged to start to work to- 
morrow evening, if you would like.’’ 
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Dolf looked his amazement and gratitude. 

““T’ll be here, sir! At what time?’’ 

““Five-twenty sharp,’’ advised the man who 
was to be his first employer. ‘‘Half pay, you 
know, for the first week while you are breaking 
in. That’s a dollar and a quarter a night.”’ 

“‘Suits me,’’ agreed Dolf. ‘“‘And . .. er 

I believe I heard somewhere that a 
waiter gets his evening meal, too?’’ 

““That’s right,’? assured Mr. Mackaye, the 
twinkle still in his eyes. ‘‘ Providing of course, 
that there’s anything left when the diners are 
through!’’ 

Dolf left the Union with strangely com- 
mingled feelings. He was about to start on 
his first job! But it was going to be an awful 
come-down for a fellow who had sported a car 
and who had acted as though he had plenty to 
spend. 

“‘T’ll probably be given the horse laugh,”’ 
conjectured Dolf, glumly, ‘‘but I’ve got it com- 
ingtome .. . andI’ve got to stand up and 
take it. Oh, boy—if I ever get through this 
mess and save my ‘rep’ it’ll be more than 
worth it! Now for Hungry Harry’s and a bite 
to eat. Then back to the room and an- 
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other headache! If Smiley’s missed his 
2) 


money 

It was after seven-thirty when the fellow 
who had landed a job got back to his room. 
Smiley, stretched out in his armchair study- 
ing, glanced up as Dolf entered but remained 
silent. 

‘“*Still peeved because I pulled out on him 
at practice,’’ thought Dolf, sizing Smiley up, 
testily. 

He selected his books, whistling in an attempt 
to cover a disturbing feeling of self-conscious- 
ness, and dropped down on his bed, padding 
pillows behind his back. But, try as he might, 
Dolf could not get his mind on his work. His 
heart commenced thumping uncomfortably. 
Did Smiley already know if the money was 
gone, or didn’t he? If he didn’t, should he, 
Dolf, make a clean breast of things and throw 
himself on Smiley’s mercy before the discovery 
was made? No, NO! Mustn’t do that! Smiley 
would lose all respect for him, their friendship 
would be shot, and the news would probably 
get out. As it was, there was no way Smiley 
could really lay the loss of the money at his 
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feet. He might suspect him but it would be 
difficult for him to prove anything definite. No, 
the thing to do was to put up a bluff and then, 
after the trouble blew over, to see that the 
amount was restored as soon as he could earn 
enough to pay Smiley back. 

The evening dragged frightfully. Dolf got 
up half a dozen times and rearranged the pil- 
lows supporting him. He walked once to the 
window and leaned out to take a deep breath of 
refreshing night air. When he turned sud- 
denly he started at finding Smiley’s eyes upon 
him. Then back to books again but not to 
study. Just to begin figuring . . . figur- 


mes, . his room rent was so much 
his meal tickets so much . . . his 
laundry somuch .. . all of which was sup- 


posed to be paid. And after this the paralyz- 
ing sum of $67.59 rose up with threatening 
gestures. 

Finally, to Dolf’s relief, Smiley stirred, 
slapped his book shut and stood up, stretching 
and yawning. 

‘“‘Ho hum! I guess I know enough for to- 
night.’? Smiley walked carelessly toward the 
bureau. His hand reached out, taking hold of 
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the knob on the drawer. Dolf, watching, caught 
his breath. 

‘““Now, NOW!”’ a voice cried out inside him, 
so loudly that Dolf was afraid Smiley might 
have heard it. ‘‘He’s after his money now! 

Take it easy! Easy! You don’t know 
a thing about it. Not a thing!”’ 

By a frenzied effort of will, Dolf forced his 
eyes down upon the pages of his book but his 
ears were acutely alert to Smiley’s every move 
across the room. At first there was no sound. 
Then followed a slight rummaging, growing 
more noticeable, and finally the noise of articles 
being thrown from the drawer on top of the 
bureau. The veins in Dolf’s temples bulged. 
He felt as though he were going to suffocate. 
Oh, what agony! 

‘‘He’s missed it!’’ said the voice. ‘‘He’s 
missed it! He’s hunting everywhere for it! 
But he won’t find it! Ha! Ha! Hat He 
won’t find it!’’ 

Unable to stand the strain longer, Dolf tossed 
aside his own book and stood up unsteadily, 
back to Smiley. 

“Ho hum! I’ve crammed enough myself. 
Me for bed!’’ 
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Fumbling at his tie and collar, Dolf heard 
Smiley gasp and pull the drawer from the bu- 
reau. 

pea hatrs tony. I thonght:<.. w..- 53-42? 

Steeling himself, Dolf turned about. 

‘‘What’s the matter? Lose something?’’ he 
asked, in a tone affecting casualness. 

“‘T should think I did!’’ cried Smiley, now 
thoroughly excited. ‘‘Fifty-five dollars!’’ 

““What?’’? The fellow who had taken the 
money had mentally rehearsed the part he 
would play, seemingly hundreds of times. And 
now it seemed almost dream-like, the sound of 
his voice answering the cues as Smiley gave 
them to him. 

“‘Kept it right here, left-hand corner of 
drawer under paper lining,’’ said Smiley. ‘‘It’s 
gone! Somebody’s taken it! A sneak thief!’’ 

‘‘Wait a minute!’’ counseled Dolf. ‘‘Don’t 
be so hasty. Chances are you mislaid it or 
over-looked it.”’ 

‘““Not me,’’ answered Smiley, bitterly. 
‘““That’s where I’ve always kept my money. I 
know! It’s been stolen! Some guy was low 
enough and mean enough . . . ! Wait till 
T get my hands on him. Just wait!’ 
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Smiley tore at the contents of the drawer 
and strewed them over the bed in a final check- 
up, Dolf aiding him. 

‘‘Here’s an extra collar button,’’ said Dolf, 
as he turned the drawer upside down so that 
the paper lining dropped out. ‘‘Found that, 
anyway. Smiley, that’s a darn outrage! This 
thing ought to be reported!’’ 

“Ought to be?’’ raved Smiley. ‘‘It’s going 
to be! Let’s see . . . when did I last see 
that money? Friday night, I guess 
Friday? That’s right.’’ 

‘Which means the robbery took place some 
time after that,’’ Dolf helped analyze. 

‘‘Probably sometime during the day,’’ 
guessed Smiley. ‘‘That’s when these kind of 
thieves work, when there’s nobody around. Be- 
sides, either you or I are here every evening.’’ 

‘‘Sure! It’s not likely the money was taken 
at night,’’ sided in Dolf. 

Smiley seized his cap, making for the door. 

‘““Where you going?’’ 

‘‘To the Dean’s,’’? answered the room-mate 
who had been robbed. ‘‘I’m going to cause 
plenty of stir over this! And if the guy who 
did this is caught and turns out to be a college 
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man, tar and feathering won’t be any too good 
for him!’’ 

“You said it!’’ agreed Dolf, in a voice which 
trembled slightly. ‘‘And I’d help you do it!’ 

‘‘The worst of it is,’? moaned Smiley, at the 
door, ‘‘if I don’t recover that money, I’m out 
my new spring suit and overcoat!’ 

He rushed out, slamming the door after him. 

That night late, after the excitement had 
somewhat subsided, with Smiley and Dolf both 
retired, the fellow who had taken the money 
finally fell into a fitful sleep. During sleep he 
had a ludicrous dream. He dreamed that the 
Auto Service Company had come after him for 
payment of his bill and that, following a ter- 
rible altercation with them, they had finally 
accepted payment of nine cents, so that all he 
owed was the small balance of sixty-seven dol- 
lars and fifty cents which he guaranteed to pay 
on receiving his first week’s salary from work- 
ing as a waiter! 


CHAPTER IX 


THE NEW WAITER 


Turspay afternoon, on reporting for base- 
ball practice, Dolf Redding, veteran Buckley | 
first sacker, sought out Coach Merrill. He 
found the coach in his office in the rear of the 
clubhouse. 

‘‘Hello, coach? May I come in?’’ 

‘Sure thing, Dolf. I’ve been wanting to see 
you. Come in and shut the door.’’ 

Dolf did as he was bidden, standing before 
the coach a bit awkwardly. 

“Sit down,’? smiled Coach Merrill. ‘Tell 
me what’s on your mind first, then I’ll tell you 
what’s on mine.’’ 

Buckley’s first baseman cleared his throat. 

‘‘Tt’s just this, coach. Things aren’t going 
som@elliat home and I... . well. . 2.0.04 
went out yesterday and got me a job 
waiting table.”’ 

Coach Merrill’s face was grave. He nodded. 


‘*So that’s what’s been worrying you lately? 
128 
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I thought something was the matter. Why 
didn’t you come to me, son?”’ 

Wirt) si. Oren, <> Tdidn’ i wantto 
trouble anybody, sir,’? answered Dolf, some- 
what taken aback. 

‘‘No trouble at all. You can’t attend to 
studies properly or play good baseball while 
you’re upset over personal affairs,’’ declared 
the coach. ‘‘This thing’s just about ruined 
your game, did you know that?’’ 

‘“Well, I haven’t been showing up like I hoped 
I would,’’ confessed Dolf, finding it difficult 
to look the coach directly in the eye. 

‘*‘T should say you haven’t. Well, what about 
this waiting job? Want off a little early from 
practice, I suppose?’’ 

“‘Yes, sir,’? replied Dolf. ‘‘If I could leave 
at five, I’d appreciate it. You see I’m to re- 
port to the Union every night at five-twenty.”’ 

‘¢What will you do when we play our out of 
town games?”’ 

‘‘Gee, I didn’t think of that. Oh, well, I'll 
just arrange for a substitute, that’s all.”’ 

Coach Merrill laughed. 

“‘Got the substitute idea from _ baseball, 
didn’t you? . . . I’m mighty glad you’re 
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solving your problem this way, Dolf. I know 
what a financial strain means to a fellow. Now 
that you’ve got this settled, I can expect you to 
eut loose on the diamond, can’t I?’’ 

Dolf’s eyes flashed. ‘‘I’ll try my best, 
coach,’’ he promised. 

And the performance which Buckley’s vet- 
eran first baseman turned in that night was 
such as greatly to discourage his spirited un- 
derstudy. Dale Melvin watched Dolf’s daring 
running of the bases with open-mouthed won- 
derment. 

‘‘When that guy’s good, he’s awful good!’’ 
exclaimed Dale, admiringly. ‘‘I take my hat 
off to him!”’ 

Promptly at five, with the regulars in for 
their bats, Dolf picked up his bat and glove 
and started toward the clubhouse. 

‘‘Where you going?’’ called Smiley, cu- 
riously. 

‘“Wouldn’t you like to know?’’ he called back, 
tauntingly. ‘‘Well, try and find out.’’ 

“Dolf’s got a job,’? snapped the coach. 
“‘That’s all you fellows need to know. Come 
on! Let’s see a little fireworks at bat. Smiley, 
you haven’t done anything all day!’’ 
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‘‘And there’s a darn good reason,’’ said 
Buckley’s shortstop to himself as he trudged 
to the plate. ‘‘So Dolf’s working! Well, I’ll 
have to hand it to him. This buying a car may 
have done some good after all. Guess I’ll have 
to get a job, too, if I expect to get any new 
clothes !’’ 

Smiley’s screaming line drive, which looked 
good for three bases, was gathered in by Rod 
Himes, playing center field, on a spectacular 
one-handed stab. 

‘‘Never rains but it pours,’’ Smiley declared, 
as he came back to the bench. ‘‘ Robbed of some 
jack a couple days ago and now I’m robbed of 
a hit!’ 

Fellow players looked at him questioningly. 
Smiley was always kidding. 

‘Robbed? What do you mean, robbed?’’ 

“‘Just what I said,’’ retorted Smiley, but, 
on being pressed, refused to explain further. 


Rattling the catch at the side door of the 
Union, Dolf was admitted at exactly five-twenty 
by a youth who wore a green cap... a 
Freshie. 

‘‘Hello! You’re the new waiter, aren’t you?’’ 
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he grinned, cordially. ‘‘My name’s Fig Ells- 
berg. Mr. Mackaye told me to expect you.’’ 

‘‘Wine!’’ said Dolf, for want of anything else 
to/-say. <<“! What:are you here ..) 2... am 
charge?’’ 

‘‘Well, I happen to be the head waiter,’’ an- 
swered the Freshman, quite unassumingly. 
‘You see, I may be young in years but I’m 
old in experience. I used to wait table in my 
home town, That gave me what you might call 
a ‘waiting start’ over a good many of you fel- 
lows.’’ 

Dolf smiled. ‘‘Likable chap,’’ he thought. 
Then, to the youthful head waiter, ‘‘ All right, 
I’m at your mercy. What do I do first and 
why?”’ 

Fig Ellsberg escorted the new waiter to a 
back room where he assigned him to a locker 
and had him slip on one of the waiters’ coats, 
a simple white jacket affair. 

“The two main things in this business are 
sanitation and speed,’’ informed Fig. ‘‘The 
boss is strict about the boys looking like they’re 
related to the Dutch Cleanser twins and he 
won’t stand for any flat-feet. But I guess you 
don’t need to worry, there. You ought to make 
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it from the kitchen to the dining room and back 
in pretty close to record time!’’ 

Dolf surveyed the distance. 

“Tf they allowed hurdling of tables and I 
wasn’t loaded down with too many trays,’’ he 
conceded. 

The Freshie laughed. 

‘‘There’s a trick to this tray-carrying busi- 
ness,’’ he volunteered. ‘‘Here, let me show 
you.”’ 

And the next ten minutes Dolf spent in in- 
tensive training. He learned how to take or- 
ders, how to set a table for different courses 
and the various little details so necessary to 
the accepted deportment of a finished waiter. 
But, though he had been ‘exposed’ to every- 
thing which he should know, Dolf had the un- 
comfortable feeling as he took the floor to begin 
his actual service as a waiter, that many of the 
things told him by the expert Fig Ellsberg had 
not sufficiently ‘taken.’ 

““You’ve got to figure on making some mis- 
takes,’? the youthful head waiter told him, 
‘““‘but whatever happens, keep your head and 
don’t worry. Ask me or any of the boys when 
in doubt. You’ll get along all right!’’ 
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For one thing Dolf was exceedingly grateful. 
Fig had assigned him to three tables at one 
side of the hall. They were choice tables as 
many diners liked to sit along the wall but they 
were not nearly so conspicuous as those toward 
the front and in the center section of the floor. 

Madge smiled at Dolf from her stool at the 
cashier’s counter. It gave him a queer feeling 
to think of his actually being at work and in 
the same place as the girl from his home town. 
Oh, well, there wasn’t anything disgraceful 
about working. If he’d started working his 
way through school when he had first come, no 
one would have thought a thing about it. But 
now, after the show he had made of himself, 
Dolf knew he could expect to be joshed. Yet 
Madge must have faced somewhat the same re- 
action from her circle of girl friends when she 
decided to help earn her way. The students 
in college seemed to be divided quite generally 
into two classes—those who did, and those who 
didn’t. No particular distinction, even so, ex- 
cept the recognition of the difference. And it 
would be this recognition which would bring 
about a razzing on the part of those who had 
known him. 
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‘““This is too good an opportunity for the 
guys to miss,’’ Dolf told himself, and in this 
surmise he was absolutely correct. 

Shortly before six o’clock, Tim Ryan, reg- 
ular patron of the Union, came breezing in and 
spotted the Buckley first baseman standing 
stiffly against the side wall, towel in hand. His 
mouth opened wide in surprise and then 
stretched from ear to ear in a grin. All im- 
mediate thoughts of eating seemed to vanish 
for, with a wave at the now red-faced new 
waiter, he turned on his heel and hurried out. 
But Tim Ryan was not gone for long. Twenty 
minutes, to be exact, when he returned at the 
head of a procession—the majority of Dolf’s 
comrades in arms—the baseball team! 

‘‘Hip, hip! Hip, hip, hip!’’ directed Tim, in 
marching the squad, single-file between the 
rows of tables, ‘‘Company, right, turn! 
Company, halt! Company, fall out and take 
places!’? Swarming in and around the tables 
upon which the Buckley first baseman was 
serving, the baseball men soon had the tables 
to themselves. One lone student had been the 
only person to molest the new waiter thus far 
and he, with half his dessert eaten, fled the 
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invading host, glad to escape with his life and 
what remained of his appetite. 

‘‘My gosh! My gosh!’’ groaned Dolf. ‘‘I’m 
in for it now!’’ 

All eyes in the now quite crowded dining 
hall were turned his way at the commotion. 
And, because he had been such a familiar figure 
at. Buckley, an instant appreciation of what 
was about to take place flashed throughout the 
hall. 

‘‘Waiter! Waiter!’’ called the gang, tapping 
with their silverware on the sides of plates 
and glasses. ‘‘Little service, here! Little ser- 
vice !’’ 

The new waiter, in response to their sum- 
mons, started toward the table. He passed a 
much amused Mr. Mackaye on the way. 

‘‘Business is certainly increasing fast,’’ he 
called to Dolf. ‘‘Good thing I took you on!”’ 

The new waiter grinned. What else could 
he do? He would have to take his medicine 
and the less the medicine seemed to affect him 
the better he would get away with it. Dolf 
sighted Smiley in the bunch. Trust him not 
to miss this! 


‘‘Some good comes out of everything,’’ Dolf 
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thought. ‘‘The fact that I’ve started to work 
to meet expenses ought to remove any suspicion 
Smiley might be having of me taking his 
money.’’ 

This flashing thought was reassuring, com- 
ing at a time when Dolf was in need of some- 
thing bracing. 

‘Good evening, gentlemen, what will you 
have?’’ he said, with an elaborate bow. 

‘“What have you got?’’ shouted a voice. 

‘“‘Name something!’’ challenged the new 
waiter. 

““Pig’s knuckles!’’ ordered someone. 

‘One order pig’s knuckles,’’ repeated Dolf, 
making a pretense of writing the order on his 
pad. ‘‘On toast?’’ he inquired, soberly, ‘‘or 
in the half-shell?”’ 

Those within hearing roared. 

‘‘See here, waiter, don’t get fresh!’’ 

‘“‘Say, vaitor. Vaitor! I’m thoisty! Vere’s 
a glass of vater?’’ 

““Yea! We want water! . . . We want 
water!’ 

“‘Listen, you guys, if you don’t pipe down, 
I'll have to throw you out!”’ 

“‘Ow! Did you hear that? The bouncer in 
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disguise! Start something, young man! Start 
something !’’ 

The new waiter retreated to the fountain and 
filled fourteen glasses with water. He came 
back, walking carefully between the tables, 
everyone watching him, taking no chances, car- 
rying the tray with both hands and pressing 
one edge of it against his chest. 

‘‘Hey, where’d you ever wait table before?’’ 
razzed one of the gang. 

Stepping over feet stuck in the aisles, Dolf 
set the glasses of water at each individual 
place, with everything possible being done to 
rattle him. 

‘“‘Bravo!l’’? shouted Tim Ryan as the new 
waiter deposited the last glass at his place. 
‘‘Water, water, everywhere, and he didn’t spill 
a drop!’’ 

“‘Oh, he’s used to serving water,’’ joshed 
Cap Norman. ‘‘He used to be water boy with 
a construction gang. But wait till he starts 
serving the dinner! If it was in dinner pails 
it would be all right.’’ 

‘‘Which would just suit you bums,’’ put in 
the new waiter, unable to resist this great op- 
portunity. 
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‘Well, that just costs you a tip,’’ repri- 
manded Smiley. 

‘‘Report him to the manager!”’ 

‘‘Get your pencil and pad ready, boy. We’re 
hungry.’’ 

The next few minutes Dolf was made all but 
dizzy and reeling at the barrage of orders 
which came shooting at him from all sides. He 
jotted down as many as he could but was forced 
to inquire time and again to get them all. And 
it was most disconcerting to have the same 
order changed as much as three times. When 
he had finished he actually didn’t know where 
he was; whether he had the proper number 
of portions of this and portions of that; whether 
he had stricken out the portions canceled and 
whether he had written in the ones to take their 
place. But this one thing Dolf was sure of— 
each of the gang, in order to muddle him, had 
ordered twice as much as he really intended to 
eat and was consequently going to have to pay 
for it. 

‘‘Say, it’s going to be a sight to see him 
stagger in with those orders!’’ laughed Stan 
Archer, jovial third sacker. ‘‘It’ll be worth the 
price of the meal!”’ 
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‘‘Wouldn’t surprise me to see him bring the 
food in on a dray,’’ kidded Chub. ‘‘I don’t 
know, guys. I’d better check over what I or- 
dered. Maybe I haven’t got enough to pay 
for itt” 

A mad consultation of menu cards followed. 

‘‘We’ve sure ordered everything from soup 
to nuts,’? decided Tim Ryan. ‘‘Maybe we’d 
better cancel everything but the soup.’’ 

‘“‘No, we’d better not do that,’’ cautioned 
Smiley, quickly. ‘‘For then Dolf would really 
be serving soup to nuts!’’ 


Coming in with his first big order, the new 
waiter discovered ‘that it was quite a stunt to 
carry a tray in such a manner that the natural 
sway of the body did not start liquids swashing 
back and forth, eventually to slosh over their 
containers. The soup, for instance, in wide, 
flat soup bowls, persisted in slopping over until 
the bottom of the tray resembled a miniature 
lake, light pink in color, and smelling strongly 
of tomato. 

‘‘Gee, I’ll have to set the tray down in the 
center of the table and let the fellows sip this 
up in straws,’’ thought Dolf as he neared the 
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tables which the gang had pulled together, 
forming one long festive board. 

‘‘Hurry up, waiter! Where you been?”’ 

‘‘Little speed, there! We want service!’’ 

‘‘And you’re going to get it!’’ promised the 
new waiter, taking the last two steps on the 
run, eyes watching the contents of the tray. 

Whose foot it was that suddenly obstructed 
traffic could not have been determined by a cor- 
oner’s jury. But the evidence was abundant 
that a certain waiter answering to the name of 
Dolf Redding and said to be extremely new 
at the job, in some unaccountable manner, 
stubbed his toe and went sprawling. 

To save himself, eyewitnesses testified that 
the waiter threw out his hands, a quite natural 
gesture on such an occasion, only that his hands 
had previously been supporting a tray laden 
with bowls of tomato soup. 

There were some who said that the air over 
the pushed together tables assumed a cloud- 
like pink for just the briefest instant and then 
the beautiful formation changed into a rain of 
bowls followed by a deluge of thick, creamy 
soup. Others, equally as close to the scene of 
the disaster, compared it to an eruption, a 
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belching forth of liquid color, dotted with 
flashes of china white, followed by a succes- 
sion of crashes. 

But those in the immediate path of the dis- 
aster varied most radically as to stories. The 
catastrophe occurring almost entirely without 
warning, it gave only split seconds for escape, 
yet in that fraction of time chairs were over- 
turned, a table was knocked over and victims 
tumbled heavily to the floor. 

“The first intimation I had of anything hap- 
pening,’’ said Tim Ryan, who was later num- 
bered among the survivors although his suit 
was a total wreck, ‘‘was when I saw the tray 
tip and dishes come sliding toward me. The 
last thing I remember doing was sliding off my 
chair to the floor and trying to crawl under the 
table. Then someone thoughtfully pushed the 
table over on me and it was while pinned down 
by this obstruction that I suffered most hor- 
ribly from immersion in hot liquid tomato.’’ 

Smiley’s version, following the check-up of 
fatalities, differed from Tim Ryan’s. 

‘‘T was the guy who pushed the table over,’’ 
he confessed. ‘‘And I did it with a thought 
for others. In the first place, I knew the table 
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was where the soup belonged, not on us, and I 
tried valiantly to get the table under the soup 
in time. That I failed is to be deplored but I 
should at least be given credit for having died 
trying. If Tim got caught under the table, is 
that any fault of mine? Tim didn’t tell me he 
intended going there and, besides, I don’t ap- 
prove of people crawling under tables. How 
badly was my suit injured? Not at all, thank 
you, except for a few spatters. You see I was 
on the outskirts of the calamity . .. orl 
suppose it would be more accurate to say on 
the outer fringe of the tablecloth, and while all 
was starvation and woe about me, I was some- 
how spared.’’ 

There were other unconfirmed reports of 
how Cap Norman, with his plate of soup on his 
vest, sought to salvage some of it by licking 
it off, and how Chub Stevens, temporarily 
blinded, had shouted futilely for a napkin, the 
waiter either not hearing him or not caring to. 

*‘T very much object to the way rescue work 
was conducted,’’ protested Stan Archer. 
““There was little organized effort apparent on 
the part of the Union waiters and our calls 
for help went largely unanswered. We were 
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left almost completely to paddle for ourselves 
and I’m here to tell you that it’s no joke trying 
to swim out of tomato soup. Moreover, there 
were more than a hundred innocent by-sitters 
and what did they do? They sat there and 
laughed, ignoring, with hearts of stone, the 
plight of their fellow humans. I tell you, fel- 
lows, not meaning to distort Shakespeare, but 
this is a famous example of ‘Nothing Ado 
About MUCH!’ ”’ 

Stan Archer’s indignation was centered 
chiefly upon the precipitator of the trouble. 
‘““And what happened to the new waiter?’’ he 
demanded. ‘‘We shouldn’t lose sight of him 
for one moment although most of us did when 
the misfortune befell us. Did he get a drop 
on him? Not a drop except the drop he took 
when he launched the tomato soup into space. 
There’s a man without an ounce of responsi- 
bility; a man who thought only of self; who, 
when he clumsily stumbled over somebody’s 
carefully parked foot, discarded all thoughts 
of the safety of others and threw caution as 
well as soup to the winds. Gentlemen, to think 
that we were forced to sit by and take it! And 
then, mind you, to have the added indignity 
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heaped upon us of being presented with a bill. 
for the damages!’’ | 

Thus, through these expressions, the im- 
partial observer may judge whether the new 
waiter was initiated into his job or whether 
those ostensibly patronizing his tables were 
themselves the initiated. At any rate, news 
of the hilarious tragedy brought the biggest 
evening’s business in the history of the Union 
the following night—with open cheers for a 
certain new waiter and much fingering of cash 
for a certain attractive cashier which meant 
goodly profits for a genial owner who, taking 
Dolf aside after hours, said: ‘‘That’s all right, 
Redding. You can stub your toe once a week 
for business like this!’’ 


CHAPTER X 
OUT FOR DIAMOND HONORS 


Tux Union incident, surprisingly enough, did 
more to bring Dolf Redding back into high 
favor than anything else which could possibly 
have happened. The fact that many who had 
been prepared to laugh at him had actually, by 
a sudden unexpected turn of affairs, laughed 
with him, perhaps accounted for the change in 
attitude. Moreover, these many had kept on 
laughing and their tribe had increased. The 
following Saturday, during the game against 
Elmwood University, Buckley’s first baseman 
was greeted with such wisecracks as, ‘‘Wait 
’em out, Dolf!’? . . . ‘*What’s he going to 
serve you?”? . . . and, ‘Look out what you 
dish up to that guy! He’ll spill it for you!”’ 

Dolf had responded to this personalized form 
of rooting by making three hits and stealing 
four bases which performance did not delight 
the crowd any more than it did the coach who 


saw, in Dolf’s work, a flashing return to the 
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style of play he had known his star to be 
capable of. 

‘“‘Buckley Baseball Team (Going Great 
Guns!’’ the Buckley Saturday Night said in 
screaming headlines, announcing the 8 to 3 
victory over Elmwood and predicting an un- 
precedented season as it heralded Dolf Red- 
ding’s brilliant showing. ‘‘With our Dolf, alias 
‘Tomato Soup,’ hitting on all six, Roxy Parker 
—Nordham ace—wants to look to his laurels. 
Four more stolen bases to Dolf’s credit today. 
Go get him, Dolf! We’re with you!’’ 

And Dolf, with an eye on Roxy’s published 
record, observed with satisfaction that he was 
one stolen base in the lead at this stage of the 
race. 

“‘T’ll get him if anybody does!’’ Buckley’s 
first baseman declared. ‘‘I’m back in stride 
now and I’m going to stay in stride!’’ 


As the days crept along it began to dawn 
more and more upon the fellow who was des- 
perately trying to make ends meet without help 
from home, that there was a considerable 
strain to waiting table, practicing baseball and 
getting one’s studies—if one hoped to do justice 
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to all. Dolf found that he had to stay up until 
early morning hours to keep pace with his 
lessons and the grind left him tired the follow- 
ing day. Then, too, there was the added load 
on his conscience. He was earning scarcely 
more than enough to pay his immediate ex- 
penses such as room rent, laundry, eats and 
sundry necessities, let alone laying by much 
of anything for making up the ‘loan’ from 
Smiley. 

‘“‘Munny thing about Smiley’s missing that 
money,’’ Dolf had thought, with a growing feel- 
ing of concern. ‘‘I expected to be called on the 
carpet long ago. Dean Burton is strict as the 
dickens and has the ‘rep’ of letting the ax fall 
where it will. But evidently he’s preferred to 
work under cover on this case for Smiley’s 
keeping his mouth shut about it and none of 
the fellows seem to know anything. Another 
thing, Smiley came to me and asked me not to 
say anything about the money being stolen. 
Chances are, the Dean suspects somebody. 
I’ve sure got to get that money back some- 
how before some innocent guy gets it in the 
neck!’ 


Dolf had become unusually sensitive to 
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Smiley’s attitude toward him, watching for the 
slightest betrayal that his room-mate might be 
suspecting him of having taken the money. But 
Dolf, miserably ill-at-ease, was reassured by 
Smiley’s genuine cordiality. So, while he felt 
reasonably safe from detection, he suffered at 
the effect which the removal of the money had 
had upon Smiley. His room-mate was still 
without a new spring suit and overcoat. His 
wearing apparel had come to look quite shabby 
and yet Smiley, withal, after his first outburst, 
had taken his loss quite calmly. 

‘‘A great guy, Smiley is,’’ Dolf told himself, 
huskily. ‘‘I don’t deserve to have him for a 
room-mate.’’ 


The 10th of the month brought a letter from 
home with an inclosure which Dolf welcomed 
with great joy—a check for twenty-five dol- 
lars. 

‘‘Boy, I’m thankful for small favors these 
days!’’ he declared. ‘‘This just saves my hide 
on the Auto Service Company’s bill. I’ll cash 
this check and take the money down to them 
and apply it against the amount I owe before 
they put up such a holler that the charge leaks 
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out. Wouldn’t do for me to make the check 
over to them direct because they’d have to in- 
dorse it and when the check got back to Dad 
he’d smell a rat.”’ 

Oh, this was a mess he’d gotten into, all 
right. The distressing entanglements had de- 
veloped from such apparently simple begin- 
nings that his present predicament still seemed 
almost in the realm of the impossible. 

‘‘Trouble with me is, I pushed the wrong kind 
of a snowball down hill,’’ analyzed Dolf. 
‘‘And it picked up a lot of dirt that’s costing 
me plenty to get rid of !”’ 

The short note accompanying the small check 
merely said: 

‘‘Dear Son, 

‘Working night and day effort to save 
all we can from jam. 

“‘Here’s $25.00 which I trust you’ll try 
to make go as far as you can. 

‘‘Glad you could find something to do so 


readily. All well here. 
‘‘In haste, 


‘Dane? 
‘‘Poor Father,’’ sympathized Dolf. ‘‘I’ve 
had it pretty soft compared to him. The least I 
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can do to pay him back is to try my darnedest 
to make something worthwhile of myself.’’ 


A game away from home the following 
Saturday took the team to Edgewater where 
Buckley met its strongest opponent thus far 
in the Millboro College nine. Up against good 
pitching, a hurlers’ battle developed with the 
contest going into the seventh inning dead- 
locked, 4 to 4. 

‘*Get on, Smiley!’ urged Coach Merrill, as 
the shortstop, first up, selected his bat. ‘‘We’ve 
kidded Millboro along long enough!’’ 

‘Just what I was thinking,’’ Smiley grinned, 
and responded a moment later with a scorch- 
ing single which blazed directly over third base 
and out into left field. 

Stan Archer, who followed, did the conven- 
tional thing, in perfectly executed manner, by 
bunting. The throw to first barely nipped him 
as Smiley tore down to second safely. And 
now Buckley’s star first baseman was up, a 
dangerous hitter and a more dangerous man on 
the base paths. Behind him, waiting his turn 
at bat, was Hugh Ballard, center fielder and 
clean-up hitter. Hugh had failed to hit safely 
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thus far this game and was burning with the 
desire to redeem himself. 

“Get on, Dolf!’’ he called, ‘‘and I’ll bring 
you both in!’’ 

The Millboro infield gave him the laugh. 

“‘They’re eating cut of your hand, big fel- 
low!’’ the infielders told their pitcher. ‘‘We’ll 
take ’em for you, boy! Just lay ’em in there. 
This baby who got on just shut his eyes and 
swung at one. But there’s no more accidents 
in the bag. Ho! Who said this Buckley gang 
were so muchy much?’’ 

The first pitch! 

‘‘Strike one!’’ 

Dolf had swung hard. 

‘‘What did we tell you? Victim number 
two!’’ 

On the second pitch, Buckley’s first baseman 
crossed the Millboro infield. Instead of swing- 
ing he changed his stance and dumped another 
bunt down the third base line. Away like a 
streak, there was no getting him at first. The 
play then was obviously at third and the 
pitcher, grabbing up the ball, pegged. Smiley, 
halfway between second and third, saw he 
couldn’t make it, jabbed his cleats into the dirt, 
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reversed directions and raced back toward 
second. He slid in a fraction ahead of the 
ball. Two on bases. Only one out. Buckley’s 
clean-up hitter at bat! 

““Here goes your old ball game!’’ 

But the Millboro pitcher, rising to the occa- 
sion, struck Hugh Ballard out, Buckley’s in- 
tended siege gun taking prodigious swings 
which, if any had connected solidly, would no 
doubt have driven the ball from the park. 

Buckley adherents groaned. A golden op- 
portunity to score was slipping. Hd Munsey, 
right fielder, at bat. The infield, moving back 
now, prepared for a play to first and the last 
out of the inning. 

‘<Strike one!’’ 

No question about it, the Millboro hurler was 
pitching splendid ball. He raised his arm for 
the next pitch. 

“‘Look out!’’ 

With the cry, the pitcher stepped from the 
box and pegged swiftly to first for the Buckley. 
runner had taken a big lead-off and had sud- 
denly made a dash for second, a bag already 
occupied. When ten feet from second base, 
Dolf suddenly stopped and, grinning, moved 
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tantalizingly back toward first as the first base- 
man held the ball, an eye on the other Buckley 
base runner who now was advancing farther 
and farther from second. Feinting a throw to 
third, the first baseman started down the base 
path with the idea of hemming in Buckley’s star 
base stealer. As he did so, Smiley suddenly 
set out for third at blinding speed. But the 
first baseman had a ‘noodle’ on him. He cal- 
culated that two were out and that a peg to 
third was exactly what the opposition had 
hoped to draw. All right, he’d fool ’em. He 
had one runner, Buckley’s star, caught flat- 
footed between first and second. And his ‘out’ 
would end the inning. So what good would it 
do the other runner to have reached third? 
Good reasoning on the surface but poor logic 
on second thought. 

With the crowd in a uproar, Smiley—now 
that he had reached third—started down the 
baseline toward home and Dolf, waving him 
on, danced back and forth between a frantic 
bunch of reinforcing players, all trying to 
pocket him. 

Working halfway down the base path, Smiley 
suddenly let loose again. This time his dash 
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drew a throw but the second baseman who 
pegged to the plate was a bit unnerved by the 
turn of affairs and the throw was high. Smiley 
slid across the pan as the catcher jumped for 
the ball. 

“‘Safe a mile!’’ yelled a Buckley rooter. 

But now the crowd’s attention was attracted 
to a streak which had rounded second and was 
bearing down on third at full speed. Wide- 
eyed the catcher shot the ball toward third but 
he, too, was now considerably nettled at the 
audacity of this Buckley pair. The throw hit 
the dirt a few feet in front of the baseman and 
all he could do was to knock down the bound. 
Dolf, a few feet from the bag, observing this, 
checked an intended slide and continued on, 
touching the inside of the bag as he raced for 
the plate. Bewildered, the third baseman 
turned about in circles, looking frantically for 
the ball which had rolled several feet away. By 
the time he had recovered it and hurled it home 
Dolf had raced across the plate, standing up, to 
put his team two runs in the lead in as frenzied 
an exhibition of daring base running as had 
ever been seen on Millboro field. 

“That guy’s a two-legged wonder!’’ praised 
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a Millboro fan, unstintedly. ‘‘He demoralized 
our whole team!’’ 

The value of Dolf’s bit of base running was 
emphasized when Ed Munsey flied out to end 
the inning and Millboro recovered to hold Buck- 
ley scoreless the remainder of the game so that 
the contest ended with Buckley winning by a 6 
to 4 score. 

‘‘Guess you gave Roxy Parker something to 
think about today,’’ grinned Cap Norman, 
slapping Dolf on the back as the two stood 
gasping under a cold shower following the 
game. 

‘“‘Brrrr!’? responded Dolf. ‘‘Don’t know 
about that. This might not mean any more 
than a flea bite to him!’’ 

‘‘Well, it meant a lot to me anyhow,’’ de- 
clared the Buckley captain. ‘‘It pulled a hot 
one out of the fire that I’d begun to think I 
had a good chance of losing.’’ 

Papers the following day devoted special 
stories to Dolf Redding’s phenomenal base run- 
ning ‘‘in a day when base running was regarded 
as almost a lost art.’? And one of the state 
papers, first to recognize Dolf as a serious con- 
tender of Roxy Parker, base-stealing king, com- 
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menced a feature boxed column in which it ran 
the season’s records of the two men, side by 
side, for the purpose of comparison. ‘‘Chal- 
lenger Hven With Record Holder in Base- 
Stealing Race,’’ said a heading. ‘‘Hach Have 
Pilfered Nine Bases to Date.’’ 

Dolf, noting this item, felt a thrill go through 
him. He had been an admirer of the veteran 
Roxy who was this year playing his last season 
of college baseball. It was rumored that Roxy 
had already been the recipient of three offers 
from Major League Ball Clubs. If this were 
the case it certainly would be an achievement, 
should he be able to beat Roxy out. 


Returning to Buckley and passing by the 
Sweet Tooth Shop which he had not entered 
since Tony’s rather blunt inquiry as to whether 
he had been the one he had over-changed, Dolf’s 
thirst for a malted milk got the better of him. 

‘‘Hello!’? greeted Tony, in pleased surprise, 
wiping chubby fingers on his apron. ‘‘Where 
you keep self? Sore at Tony, huh?’’ 

‘*No, not exactly,’’ answered Dolf, evasively, 
noting with satisfaction that he was the only 
customer in the shop. 
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‘‘Better not be,’’ grinned the well-meaning 
proprietor. ‘‘Tony your friend. Tony sorry 
he make so much over dollar. He no say any- 
thing but Tony think he remember 
You. understand?’’ 

Dolf nodded. ‘‘Sure. Let’s have a chocolate 
malted!’’ 

Picking up the container, the owner of the 
Sweet Tooth Shop poured in the chocolate 
syrup, added a dipper of ice cream, pressed 
the milk spout and shook in the malted powder, 
jamming the container under the electric mixer, 

‘‘No, Tony all wet for making fuss,’’ he con- 
tinued, apologetically. ‘‘What Tony care for 
one the dollar? Tony got lots the money!’’ 

Dolf regarded Tony with sudden, hopeful 
interest. As the genial Greek slid the glass of 
malted milk across the counter to him, he 
glanced about the shop and said, half-kidding, 
half-serious, ‘‘Lot’s of money, eh? How’d you 
like to lend some?”’ 

Tony regarded Dolf with an expression of 
mild surprise, then shrugged his shoulders. 

“Sure! Why not? . . . You mean it?”’ 

‘Well, I could use a little dough right now,’’ 
admitted Dolf, feeling his pulse quicken. 
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‘‘Wor instance—how much?’’ asked Tony. 

Dolf caught his breath. Was Tony joking? 
This was preposterous! But, no. Tony wasn’t 
the joking kind. Tony was serious. 

‘Why, er . . . around fifty’ ‘dollars,’’ 
Dolf found himself saying in a voice he scarcely 
recognized, 

If he had thought the mention of this amount 
would make Tony blink or back down, Dolf was 
now destined for a shock. Tony didn’t blink, 
but he did wink. 

‘““Wifty? . . . Pouf!’’ with a snap of the 
fingers. ‘‘What’s that? When you want it— 
now ?’’ 

Eyes bulging, malted milk forgotten, Dolf sat 
staring at Tony unbelievingly. So the man he 
had taken advantage of was actually willing to 
loan him money . . . an amount of money 
which would enable him to add five dollars to 
it and slip fifty-five dollars in five-dollar bills 
back in Smiley’s drawer in the bureau! Dolf 
hesitated. Should he take up with the offer? 
If he didn’t there was no telling how long it 
would be before he could make up to Smiley 
that which he had taken. And Smiley needed 
the use of this money right away . . . was 
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suffering for the lack of it. Accepting this loan 
would place him, Dolf, back on Honorable 
Street, partly, at any rate. 

‘“‘Why, Tony,’’ answered Dolf, almost over- 
whelmed, ‘‘that’s darn nice of you. The truth 
of the matter is, I’m awful short at present and 
I need fifty bucks the worst way. But I 
T couldn’t guarantee when I could pay it back 
to you unless you’d let me do it with five dol- 
lars a week.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, you pay back that soon?’’ grinned the 
owner of the Sweet Tooth Shop. ‘‘That very 
good. Come back here and Tony fix you up!’’ 

Dolf followed Tony to the rear of the shop 
where the proprietor knelt down before his 
safe, gave the dial a few expert turns, swung 
the safe door open and took out. the cash box. 

‘“‘Wive tens. How’s that?’’ he asked, holding 
up the bills. 

‘*Well, er... “okay,?’ “replied: “Dolf, 
‘‘But if you have fives just as handy, I believe 
I’d rather have them.’’ 

‘‘Sure! Sure!’ 

Tony took the tens back and counted out ten 
five-dollar bills in their place. He got to his 
feet with an effort after closing the safe. 


“ AND WHAT WILL THAT MEAN?” ASKED DOLF. 
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‘““Oof! Tony too much waist line. Not fat. 
Just too much in one place.’’ 

The owner of the Sweet Tooth Shop handed 
the bills to Dolf. 

““Tony, you’re a peach!’’ said Dolf, grate- 
fully. ‘‘Wait a minute. I’ll make you out an 
LOM? 

The chubby proprietor raised a plump hand. 

‘‘No sign nothing. Tony take word. What 
the Sam Hill? Tony know you!’’ 

‘‘All right,’’ accepted Dolf, pocketing the 
money. ‘‘You’re the doctor. And I sure ap- 
- preciate it. You’re helping me out of a bad 
hole.’’ 

‘‘Aw, forget! Tony glad to doit! What for 
we live, huh?’’ 

The two started back toward the front of 
the shop. 

‘‘Just the same, Tony,’’ declared Dolf, still 
much affected, ‘‘there’s very few people that 
would do what you’re doing for me.’’ 

Tony grinned, broadly. 

‘¢Well, maybe there’s few people what have 
fifty dollar, eh?’’ 

A commotion at the door signalized the en- 
trance of members of the team. Dolf, with a 
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flash of concern, touched Tony’s arm and 
lowered his voice. 

‘“‘By the way, Tony, this little loan is just be- 
tween you and me. Savvy?’’ 

‘“‘Sure! Sure!’’ winked Tony, comprehend- 
ingly. ‘‘What you think—I going to advertise 
in the paper?’’ 

Dolf looked his gratitude as the crowd, catch- 
ing sight of him, came trooping back, Smiley 
among them. 

‘Hello, there, you base stealer, you!’’ greeted 
Tim Ryan. 

‘“With the emphasis on base/’’ kidded Stan. 

‘The modern diamond pirate!’’ jollied Hugh. 
‘‘Better thank me, Dolf, for what you did. If 
I’d knocked Smiley and you in, instead of strik- 
ing out, you wouldn’t have had your chance to 
cut loose!’’ 

‘““That’s right,’’ acknowledged Dolf. ‘‘Never 
thought of that.’’ 

“‘Mor which I’ll accept a malted milk,’’ re- 
joined Hugh, amid laughter. 

‘*Not today,’’ refused Dolf. ‘‘But if you’ll 
come around to the Union I[’ll let you eat a 
meal at my table without your having to pay 
the usual twenty-five cent tip.’’ 
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‘*No, thanks,’’ declined Hugh. ‘‘I’ve had my 
fill of tomato soup for some time to come.”’ 

‘‘Stick around, Dolf!’’ cried Stan, as the 
Buckley first baseman started to leave. ‘‘I’m 
going to treat the bunch!”’ 

“‘Can’t do it this time,’’ said Dolf, anxious 
to be off while he knew Smiley to be away 
from the room. ‘‘But you can pay for my 
drink now so the next time I’m in I can take 
Ae! 

‘Take it now or consider us even on treats,”’ 
Stan called after him. 

“You still owe me,’’ rejoined Dolf, as he 
hastened away. ‘‘I didn’t hear you!”’ 

Tony, hands on hips, looking after the de- 
parting form of the young man to whom he had 
just made the loan, turned to the gang, face all 
smiles. 

‘“‘Dolf Redding, he great fellow, eh?’’ 

‘That depends on how you mean ‘great,’ ”’ 
answered Tim Ryan, carefully. ‘‘If you’re re- 
ferring to his being a great waiter, I don’t 
agree with you.”’ 

Tony looked perplexed for just a moment, 
then his eyes twinkled with a flash of under- 
standing, 
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“‘That’s right!’ he replied. ‘‘Tony get you. 
He bum waiter else he wait for his treat!’’ 

And then Tony’s perplexity returned at the 
roar of laughter which greeted him. 


CHAPTER XI 
RETURNED VALUABLES 


Tue fellow who had borrowed fifty-five dol- 
lars belonging to his room-mate, without that 
room-mate’s knowledge or consent, hurried 
across the campus with the same amount, in the 
same denominations in which it had been taken, 
clasped firmly in hand. 

*‘T can’t make Smiley think he overlooked his 
money,’’ thought Dolf, as he entered his room, 
‘‘because Smiley went through his things too 
thoroughly. But the main thing is returning it 
as near like it was whenI .. . er 
used it. Say, it’ll be a great relief to me ae 
this thing off my mind!’’ 

Going direct to the drawer, Dolf pulled it 
out, folded the bills carefully, pushed aside a 
tangle of ties and reached down to lift the front 
end of the paper lining, slipping the wad of 
bills in under. 

‘‘There you are,’’ breathed Dolf, ‘‘Tony’s 


fifty plus my last five spot! No one’ll ever 
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know how glad I am to get out of this squeeze. 
And, believe me, never again!”’ 

Preferring not to be in the room when 
Smiley should discover the return of his money, 
Dolf gathered up his study books and left for 
a couple hours at the library. 

‘“‘Of course there’s no telling when Smiley 
may come across the jack,’’? Dolf told him- 
self. ‘‘But, just the same, I think it would look 
better for me to be out awhile tonight.’’ 

It was, therefore, close to ten o’clock when 
Buckley’s first baseman again climbed the stairs 
in Ketner Hall. As he placed his hand on the 
knob of the door leading into his and Smiley’s 
room, he was conscious of his heart’s palpitat- 
ing. What was the matter with him? No rea- 
son why he should be excited or worried now. 

Smiley, stretched out as customary in his 
armchair, leaped to his feet the moment Dolf 
entered and flung his book on the bed. 

‘“Whoopee!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Look at this!’’ 

And, Dolf, without needing further enlighten- 
ment, nevertheless registered what he hoped 
would be a successful expression of wonder- 
ment. 

“‘My money!’’ exclaimed Smiley, pulling the 
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familiar bills from his pocket. ‘‘Just as I had 
it? 

“‘Say!’’ cried Dolf, echoing Smiley’s enthusi- 
asm, ‘‘isn’t that great? So you misplaced it 
alter allie! teld-yous. 3. 1”? 

‘‘Misplaced it, my eye!’’ retorted Smiley. 
‘““This jack was returned to me! The guy who 
took it evidently got cold feet! I figured this 
would happen. So did the Dean. He told me 
to lay low and I’d probably get my money back. 
Oh, boy! This is as welcome as though I’d 
never had it. Now for that new spring suit and 
overcoat!’’ 

Dolf, steeling himself, reached out his hand. 

‘‘Let’s see it,’’ he requested. ‘‘What do you 
know about that?’’ as he fingered the bills. 
‘‘Same denomination and everything, aren’t 
they?’’ Dolf handed the money back, conscious 
that his fingers were cold and clammy. ‘‘Well, 
Smiley, that’s certainly proof of the old saying 
that ‘your own comes back to you!’ ”’ 

His room-mate grinned. 

“‘Tt’s proof of something, anyway,’’ he ad- 
mitted. ‘‘Also it’s proof that some bird, no 
doubt in this building, is the one who did it!’’ 

‘‘Seems that way,’’ agreed Dolf, wondering 
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if his face was coloring. ‘‘Where’d you find 
at2?2 

‘“‘Right in the old place,’’ replied Smiley. 
‘‘Say, Dolf, were you back to the room after 
dinner ?’’ 

‘Why, only for a minute. Just long enough 
to get my books and beat it for the library. I 
had some reference work.’’ 

“Ummm! I was just trying to figure. Funny 
thing. I was in my drawer just before dinner 
and the money wasn’t there then. And I was 
back about an hour later and was in for the rest 
of the evening. That means that, inside of that 
hour you and I were here, whoever took the 
money sneaked in and replaced it.’’ 

Dolf looked his amazement. 

‘Can you imagine that? They probably fig- 
ured there’d be less fellows around during meal 
hours than any other time.’’ 

“‘That’s probably it. Oh, well, I’ve got my 
money back, so why should I worry?’’ 

Smiley patted the bills affectionately. 

‘‘Papa’s sure glad to see you home!”’ 


Willoughby University brought an unde- 
feated ball team to stack up against the power- 
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ful Buckley aggregation the following Saturday. 
But Willoughby’s unbroken record went up in 
smoke before the heavy-hitting attack launched 
by Buckley batsmen, Hugh Ballard in particu- 
lar, out to avenge his failure in the Millboro 
game, accounting for a home run, two triples 
and a double in five times at bat. And each of 
Hugh’s hits drove in, among other men on 
bases, the redoubtable Dolf Redding who, with 
three singles and a base on balls added to three 
stolen bases, was himself a sharer in the lime- 
light. The final score was Buckley, 11; Will- 
oughboy, 6,—not a very respectable score for a 
baseball game though it did serve to indicate 
that Buckley was distinctly on the warpath, un- 
mindful of the supposed record or reputation 
of opponents. 

‘“‘Bring on Nordham!’’ cried Buckley stu- 
dents at different intervals of the game. ‘‘This 
is the year for her sun to set and we’ve got the 
team to set it for her!’’ 

Praiseworthy enthusiasm but confidence 
hardly justified in the ight of Nordham’s own 
performance which had been scarcely less mer- 
itorious. News accounts from the Nordham 
sector were almost a duplicate of write-ups 
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pertaining to Buckley, only with different 
names substituted. In Nordham, of course, 
Roxy Parker’s exploits were headlined. He 
was the sparkplug, as he had been the year be- 
fore, of Nordham’s offensive drive. ‘‘To stop 
Nordham, stop Roxy!’’ became the battle cry 
of opposing teams, but stopping Roxy was ap- 
parently as futile as trying to run down one’s 
shadow. The fellow was a greater demon than 
ever on the bases, ‘‘running wild,’’ as one 
sports item expressed it. And Nordham 
defiantly hurled back Buckley’s challenge. 
‘“‘Bring us on, eh? We'll eat your team for 
breakfast !’’ 


The merry month of May skipped merrily 
along with the Buckley ball team keeping up its 
merry pace. But for one member of the team, 
whose conscience had been considerably re- 
lieved, all was still not May flowers, or—if you 
will—roses. The pace that the nine was set- 
ting was one thing; the pace he had been forced 
to set as an individual was quite another. And 
there was the rub! 

Dolf’s days had resolved themselves into 
units of mathematically ordered precision, me- 
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chanical in their working out and increasingly 
fatiguing in their demands. Up at six-thirty 
every morning; five minutes for a cold shower; 
five minutes for shaving; fifteen minutes for a 
gulp of coffee, an orange and bran flakes; an 
hour of precious study before his first class. 
On the go then, with half an hour for lunch at 
noon, back to another class and out at three for 
baseball practice. At five o’clock sharp, racing 
from the ball diamond to slip off his suit, dash 
down to the Union and slip into a waiter’s garb 
and serve until eight. This was the only time 
he was able to see Madge any more, while at 
work. And, incidentally, he had developed into 
one of the best waiters on the floor, Fig Ells- 
berg having promoted him to the most promi- 
nent tables where his services were much in 
demand. From the Union, at eight, Dolf 
planned to be back in his room by eight-twenty 
and buried in his studies, which meant that 
his light was usually burning until after mid- 
night. 

“‘Tt’s a great life if you don’t weaken,’’ he 
had said once to Smiley, who marveled at the 
change which had come over his formerly care- 
free room-mate. 
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“‘Yes, if you don’t weaken!’’ Smiley had re- 
plied, significantly. 

And now, near the end of May, Dolf was 
brought suddenly to the realization that he was, 
despite himself, weakening! The pace had been 
too terrific. He was slipping under the strain. 
Something had had to give way, and of course 
it had to be his studies. Professor Moler was 
the first to speak to him. 

‘“‘Not doing so well in Math the last few 
weeks, Dolf,’’? he said, kindly. ‘‘It’s getting 
along toward the end of the year and exams. 
Wouldn’t hurt you to put a little more time on 
your lessons. Anything I can help you on?’’ 

‘“‘N-no, I guess not, thanks,’’ said Dolf, 
slowly. 

And for the next few nights he did some in- 
tensive cramming. But this only meant that 
he must pay the piper from another source. 
Professor Middleton, instructor in history, was 
the next to take him to task. 

“‘You can’t guess at dates, Mr. Redding,’’ he 
said, his voice decidedly brittle. ‘‘Hither you 
know them or you don’t.’’ 

This reprimand, coming in class, was a bit 
hard to digest, yet there was nothing for Dolf 
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to do but swallow and mumble a promise to 
check up on facts which had somehow escaped 
him. Facts, however, of which he had not had 
the time to make himself aware, let alone ab- 
sorb! 

But the crowning blow, on the score of 
studies, came the night that Coach Merrill ap- 
proached him at practice. 

‘““What’s this, Dolf, that I’m hearing about 
your class work?’’ he asked, concernedly. 

Saver Le Sheed kdon 4) exactly> .know; 
coach. I ae 

““T’ve a confidential report here,’’ explained 
Coach Merrill. ‘‘You’re slipping seriously in 
three subjects.’’ 

Dolf wet his lips and rubbed his hand across 
a forehead wrinkled with worry. 

‘‘T_er . . . don’t seem to be doing quite 
so good,’’ he admitted, regretfully. ‘‘Fact is, I 
never seem to find enough time for study any 
more. There’s not enough hours in the day, I 
guess.’’ 

Noticing the coach’s quizzical stare, Buck- 
ley’s first baseman continued, earnestly, ‘‘I1’m 
not laying down, coach. Honest! I’m trying 
darn hard. I’ve been working harder for the 
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past six weeks than I ever worked in my life.”’ 

‘“‘But something’s got to be done,’’ insisted 
the coach. ‘‘You can’t afford to fail in any of 
these subjects, Dolf. Not from the standpoint 
of the subjects alone . . . nor from the 
standpoint of the team. The biggest games of 
the season are coming on. And if anything 
should happen that we’d lose you 
well, frankly, it’s my feeling that we might as 
well kiss good-by the best chance old Buckley 
will ever have of completing a glorious sea- 
son!’’ 

Dolf’s jaws tightened. 

‘“‘Don’t worry,’’ he assured, eyes burning. 
“‘T’ll get up in these subjects, coach. I’ll set 
myself right in the next couple days. I—I’m 
sorry to have caused you any concern.’’ 

Coach Merrill smiled, patting his base-steal- 
ing star on the shoulder. 

‘‘That’s all right, boy. I wasn’t questioning 
your spirit. How’re finances now? Getting 
those straightened out?’’ 

““Yes, thanks. Takes time, though,’’ re- 
sponded Dolf. ‘‘I’m saving dough by not run- 
ning my car.”’ 

This was a half-truth and excusable, Dolf 
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thought. Even if the balance of the repair bill 
were paid off he still would be forced to leave 
the car in the garage. But other folks didn’t 
need to know this. 

“‘That reminds me,’’ rejoined the coach, 
“‘speaking of your car. I was thinking the other 
day, Dolf, I’ll be needing a runabout this sum- 
mer. I’m going to be doing athletic directing 
at different camps.’’ 

“‘Oh, that so?’’? The face of Buckley’s first 
baseman lighted up with interest. 

‘I’m not wanting to put much money in a 
ear that I’d expect to be bumming around in,’’ 
continued the coach, ‘‘and it just struck me 
that you might be able to make me a fairly 
reasonable price on your car, if you’d care to 
sell. How about it?’’ 

Dolf’s eyes gleamed. 

SV gi et WHYS. see vy never:“rreally 
thought of selling,’’ he answered, restraining 
his willingness with difficulty. ‘‘Fact of the 
matter is, you never thought anyone would be 
fool enough even to make you an offer,’’ said 
a little voice to him. 

Coach Merrill smiled, his apparently tele- 
pathic answer giving Dolf a start. ‘‘I suppose 
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some folks would consider me foolish for con- 
sidering a car that’s been in a smashup like 
yours and was second-handed before that,’’ he 
said. ‘‘But, just so it serves me through the 
summer, I’d figure it a good investment.”’ 

‘‘It sure ought to do that!’’ declared Dolf, 
‘after all I’ve spent getting it fixed up. It’s 
in better shape now than it was when I bought 
Lhe? 

‘All right, what’ll you take for it?’’ asked 
the coach, amused. 

Dolf hesitated. ‘‘Would one hundred dollars 
be too much?”’ he inquired, finally. 

‘‘Darned cheap, I’d call it. Can you let it 
go for that?’’ 

Buckley’s first baseman grinned as the lit- 
tle voice inside him said: ‘*Can you let it go? 
You’d be glad to let it go for the balance of 
the bill on it and bury your grief once and for 
all!’? But to Coach Merrill, Dolf said, curbing 
his enthusiasm, ‘‘Yes, a hundred’s okay. Of 
course I’ll be losing money on the deal but I 
couldn’t expect to make any after the bad luck 
I’ve had. The car’s yours, just as she stands, 
for a hundred bucks!’ 

‘‘Just as she stands?’’ checked the coach, 
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suspiciously. ‘‘How about—yjust as she runs?’’ 

*‘Just as she stands/’’ insisted Dolf, laugh- 
ing. 

““Taking an awful chance,’’ replied the 
coach. ‘‘But your car is sold!’’ 

Buckley’s first baseman could not conceal an 
expression of joy and relief. 

‘““Say, here’s an idea!’’ exclaimed Coach 
Merrill, drawing out his checkbook. ‘‘I’ll not 
be needing the car till the end of the school 
year, but I’ll pay you for it now. Then, pos- 
sibly you can quit your job as waiter and de- 
vote your time to your studies these last few 
weeks?’’ 

‘‘Wait a minute!’’? Dolf’s expression was 
changed now. He backed off a step. ‘‘Nothing 
stirring! I couldn’t do that.”’ 

‘““Why? What’s the matter? I just thought 
if this would help you, I can spare the money 
ESE CS li ent ee 

‘Listen, coach!’? broke in Buckley’s first 
baseman, hoarsely. ‘‘Did you really want that 
car or were you just offering to buy it so that 
Gera dO, that. sce eying? 

Coach Merrill met Dolf’s searching gaze un- 
flinchingly. 
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“‘Certainly I want it. My offer’s absolutely 
on the level,’’ he insisted. 

‘¢All right, then,’’ decided Dolf, ‘‘I appreci- 
ate your offering to pay me now but I couldn’t 
accept it. If anyone ever found out about the 
deal you couldn’t make ’em believe it was on 
the level. I’m not taking this kind of help 
from anybody. The jam I’m in I’ve got to 
work out of myself! If you still want the car 
when school closes, she’s yours, and you pay 
me then.’’ 

With that, the player whom Coach Merrill 
regarded as worth more than any other three 
men on the team, turned on his heel and strode 
off. The coach stooped to clip a blade of grass 
which he absently slipped between his teeth. 

‘*Tt never occurred to me of there being any- 
thing wrong about such a transaction,’’ he 
mused, ‘‘and there actually isn’t. But I can 
understand how Dolf feels about it.’’ Then, 
addressing the first baseman aloud, as though 
he were still present, Coach Merrill declared, 
‘‘Young feller, you’ve got sand, plenty of it, 
and I’m proud of you!”’ 


CHAPTER XII 
A NIGHT OF CRAMMING 


‘‘Wuat’s the matter, Dolf? You’re not look- 
ing well,’’ said Madge, two nights later at the 
Union. It was a few minutes before opening 
time and Dolf had arrived a little earlier than 
usual which gave him a moment of freedom. 

‘“‘Maybe I don’t eat enough,’’ he grinned. 
‘“‘T’m around restaurants so much, I get filled 
up on smell instead of eating food.”’’ 

““No joking,’? Madge persisted, ‘‘I’ve no- 
ticed it for some time. You’ve got circles un- 
der your eyes; your face looks drawn. Don’t 
think I’m an alarmist, Dolf, but I can’t help 
mentioning Hike 

‘“‘Maybe it’s my sleep,’’ suggested Dolf. 
“‘Seems like I forget to go to bed quite often 
until it’s almost time to get up . . . and 
then I think, ‘Oh, what’s the use of going to 
bed at all?’ and just drop down with my clothes 
on for a cat nap before breakfast.’’ 

“‘Dolf Redding, you don’t do anything of 


the kind!’’ reproved Madge. 
179 
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‘‘Well, I really did intend to go to bed last 
night,’’ apologized Dolf. ‘‘I just lay down 
with my clothes on at one o’clock . . . just 
for a second . . . and when I woke up, 
Smiley was poking me in the ribs and it was 
seven this morning!’’ 

Madge regarded the fellow from her home 
town, seriously. 

‘‘T knew you’ve been overworking,”’ she said, 
quietly. ‘‘But you can’t keep this up. You'll 
go all to pieces. What you studying so hard 
for? Behind?’’ 

Dolf nodded, avoiding Madge’s eyes, sheep- 
ishly. 

‘‘That’s nothing to be ashamed of. Lots of 
the students aren’t up in their work. Why 
didn’t you tell me before? Maybe I could help 
you.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I’m getting caught up now, thanks,”’ 
reassured Dolf, quickly. 

‘“‘Certain? Next week’s final exams, you 
know. That’s not very far off. Three more 
days of this week to get set.’’ 

Dolf, despite himself, betrayed concern. He 
put a hand to his head, wearily. 

‘“‘This Saturday we play Newburg Institute, 
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away from home,’’ he said, absently. ‘‘The 
longest road trip of the season.’’ 

“‘And you should be here, studying,’’ divined 
Madge. 

‘““Well, er . . . I suppose it wouldn’t do 
me any harm,’’ Dolf admitted, no longer try- 
ing to conceal his worry. ‘‘Gee, Madge, I’ll 
be glad when this grind is over!”’ 

Madge pressed Dolf’s arm with a gesture of 
sympathy. 

“Tf it’s money you need,”’ she said softly, 
““T’ve a little saved up now which I won’t be 
MERINO egy ss) oar” 

“Thanks, no,’? declined: Dolf. - <*That’s 
mighty nice of you. The money question’s not 
bothering me so much just at present. I’m 
making more than any other waiter at the 
Union now, which is double what Mr. Mackaye 
promised me, so I’m beginning to see my way 
clear. But these studies have got me walking 
the plank. I don’t even know whether they’ll 
let me play Saturday.’’ 

‘““Maybe it would be a fine thing if they 
didn’t,’’ said Madge, with well-meaning intent. 

“‘Not much!’’? The answer was spirited, al- 
most frenzied. ‘‘I’ve got to play! It’s next to 
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the biggest game of the year. I’m being 
counted on! Besides, if I’m out a game, Roxy 
Parker’s liable to get so far ahead of me on 
base stealing that I won’t be able to catch him. 
He’s a stolen base ahead of me in the standing 
now.” 

Madge shook her head, bewilderedly. 

‘““But from what you say, Dolf, I don’t see 
how you’re going to have your pie and eat it.’’ 

The fellow from her home town debated a 
second in silence. 

‘‘Well, it’s got to be done!’’ he declared, 
grimly. ‘‘If I have to tie a piece of string to 
the pie!’ 

It was time to open up for business, custom- 
ers rattling the front door. The new waiter, 
now very much a veteran, answered the sum- 
mons, temporarily thrusting his perplexing 
personal problems in the discard. 


Thursday afternoon, the campus of Buckley 
College, regularly sprinkled with a goodly 
number of hurrying forms, became knotted 
with excited groups. 

‘‘Heard the news?’’ someone would eall. 

‘What news?’’ another would answer. 
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‘About the possibility of Hugh Ballard and 
Dolf Redding being lost to the team?’’ the 
other would reply. 

‘“What’s that?’’ a third passerby would cry. 

And then a new knot would be formed, which 
seethed with excitement as details came forth. 

‘‘That’s the absolute dope. Hugh and Dolf 
are on the carpet before Dean Burton right this 
minute. Hugh’s failed in two subjects and 
Dolf in three and Coach Merrill’s pleading their 
ease for ’em. He’s asking that they be given 
special exams on the subjects tomorrow so 
they can have a chance of raising their stand- 
ings before Saturday’s game. But the Dean’s 
objecting to this on account of its being so close 
to final exams. And it looks as though their 
goose is cooked . . . perhaps for the sea- 
son!’’ 

“‘T can’t believe it. Where’d you get your 
‘info’??? 

‘‘Why, Fat Terry told me. He met Bill Zeek 
in Corridor Two and Bill had just run into Cap 
Norman who had just left the Coach who was 
on his way to the Dean’s office to see what 
could be done. And Cap Norman, so Bill told 
Fat, who told me, was positively pea green at 
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the very thought of Hugh and Dolf being lost 
to the team!”’ 

“‘Should think he would be! Good night! 
Our two best players! If they’re gone, the 
team’s a wreck!’’ 

The news, spreading by leaps, bounds and 
racing tongues, caused a crowd of more than 
half a hundred curious ones to gather in the 
hall outside the Dean’s office. A few of the 
bolder students even ventured to peer in 
through the windows, beneath drawn curtains. 

““Yop! ‘They’re in there all right!’ an- 
nounced one who had been boosted up to 
glimpse through the transom. 

‘““What’re they doing?’’? demanded a chorus 
of voices. 

‘‘Sitting there like two clams, listening to the 
Dean lay the law down,’’ reported the eye- 
witness. ‘‘The profs are there, too! It’s a 
regular conclave!’’ 

‘‘Well, if they don’t give Hugh and Dolf 
a chance we’ll stage a parade of protest!’’ 
cried a radically minded soul. 

“‘That’s the stuff!’? seconded a would-be 
follower. 


The crowd scattered as the Dean’s door 
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Swung open suddenly and Coach Merrill ap- 
peared. 

‘“What’s going on out here?’’ he demanded, 
sternly. 

‘“What’s going on in there?’’ retorted a wit. 

““You fellows beat it. This doesn’t concern 
you!’’ 

“You bet it concerns us. It concerns the 
whole school!’’ cried a voice in defiance. 

‘“Well, won’t you please keep quiet?’’ urged 
the coach, long experience teaching him that 
further resistance would only agitate matters. 

“‘Booooh!’’ the crowd replied, but quieted 
down at once, the moment the door was closed. 


It was half an hour later before the Dean’s 
door opened again and this time it was to re- 
lease those in attendance at the little confer- 
ence. Hugh and Dolf emerged first, their faces 
extremely grave. The coach was close behind 
them, the professors lingering for a last word 
with the elderly Dean Burton. Students 
swarmed about the two ball players, blocking 
their way. 

‘‘How’d you make out?”’ 

“You banned?’’ 
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‘‘What’s the dope? Tell us!’’ 

Coach Merrill interceded, pushing the eager 
crowd back. 

‘Let ’em through!’’ he pleaded. 

‘“‘Do Hugh and Dolf play?’’? demanded the 
crowd. ‘‘That’s all we want to know. Then 
we'll let ’em through!’’ 

‘“‘Can’t say yet,’ answered the coach. 
“‘They’ve been granted special exams tomor- 
row. If they make sufficiently high marks to 
pull their standings up, okay . . .!”’ 

“‘Yea!’’ shouted the crowd. 

‘‘A fair chance!’’ 

‘“‘Good for the Dean. He’s a real sport! 
Yea, Profs! Come on now, you fellows! If 
you never crammed before, let’s see you cram 
tonight! You’ve got to be in that old line-up!’’ 

Buckley’s heaviest hitter and Buckley’s lead- 
ing base stealer nodded their appreciation. 
They intended to do some tall studying, don’t 
worry! They were beating it for their rooms 
that very minute to begin the grind. 

When the two, with the coach, had finally 
shaken off the crowd, Coach Merrill said, se- 
verely: ‘‘I warned both you fellows. I hoped 
I could save you from this. It’s going to be 
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mighty hard now for you to qualify. The 
whole thing’s up to you! The Dean’s exceeded 
himself to give you this chance. The only way 
you can really show your gratitude is to come 
through.’’ 

‘“‘We’ll do it,’’? promised Dolf, feelingly. 

‘*You bet!’’? echoed Hugh. ‘‘We’ve got to 
doxit 1”? 

“Sorry you couldn’t have been given until 
Saturday morning to prepare,’’ said the coach. 
‘““But you’re lucky to have been given any 
chance at all. Two o’clock tomorrow after- 
noon is plenty short enough to get ready for 
the exams which you can count on being stiffer 
than stiff. So, if you never studied before, 
let’s see you exercise those brain cells to- 
night !’’ 

Coach Merrill took leave of his two stars, 
walking off down the street like a man who had 
just been told that he had lost all earthly pos- 
sessions, 

“‘Coach’s pretty hard hit,’? observed Dolf, 
glumly. ‘‘It’s a darn shame! If I’d only had 
more time to give to studies I wouldn’t have 
needed to be in this jam!’’ 

“‘And if I hadn’t fiddled away most of the 
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time I could have spent on studies, J wouldn’t 
have needed to be in this pickle, either!’’ re- 
plied Hugh. ‘‘Who was that bird who said ‘we 
see through a glass darkly’? Anyhow, I see 
through the glass plainly enough now, only I’m 
afraid it’s too late!’’ 


Thusday night was one night that Dolf Red- 
ding did not wait table at the Union. The eat- 
ing house was made conspicuous by his ab- 
sence, especially in the light of the news 
conceruing him. Diners spent more time in 
making him food for thought than they did in 
partaking of food set before them. And Madge 
Roland, making change, twice recalled the 
wrong amount as she was about to hand it to 
the customer. 

‘“‘Hope and pray!’’ was an overheard re- 
mark. And, ‘‘'That’s all we can do,’’ the de- 
jected rejoinder. 


Confronted with the possibility, not only of 
failing in his Junior year at college, but of 
being banned from the team just before its 
biggest games—a double humiliation—Dolf 
plunged into his studies in desperation. 

“Tf I can help you in any way, call on me,”’ 
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entreated Smiley. ‘‘I’m ready to stay up all 
night with you, if necessary. Can I go through 
your history and line up dates for you . . . 
get the high points together?’’ 

Dolf shook his head. 

‘“Thanks, old scout, a million times. Every- 
body wants to help. Everybody’s been more 
than good tome. But there’s nothing that any- 
body can do. It’s . . . it’s all up to me!’’ 

“Well, I’ll try not to bother you then,’’ de- 
cided Smiley, ‘‘and to keep anyone else from 
bothering you! Gotoit,oldman .. . and 
worlds of luck.”’ 

Dolf’s eyes were misty as he went to work. 


After twelve o’clock, midnight, at intervals 
of every half hour, a very tired but tensely 
determined member of Buckley’s baseball team, 
betook himself to the lavatory and plunged his 
face in a bowl of cold water, returning to his 
books temporarily refreshed. At four-thirty 
in the morning, gaunt and swollen-eyed, he 
rested an aching head on his hand. 

‘‘This Math’s a battle!’’ he groaned. ‘‘Won- 
der how poor Hugh’s making out?’’ 

If he could only have known! In a room, 
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farther down the hall, Buckley’s heaviest hit- 
ter had been snoring for hours. 


At noon of the fateful Friday, after having 
slept an hour from five to six, awakening him- 
self as well as Smiley by an alarm clock which 
he had set, a brain-fagged young man was 
brought to a grim conclusion. Just two hours 
more until he was to report at the Dean’s office 
for the first of three examinations and he felt 
reasonably sure of passing only two of the 
three. The third subject he had not even been 
able to touch as yet. 

‘In two hours I can’t catalogue those history 
events in my mind in the order they should 
come or memorize the dates,’’ Dolf moaned. 
‘‘Tt’s useless to try. My head’s about busted 
as itis. But what am I going to do? As far 
as playing ball is concerned, if I fail in one 
subject I might as well fail in all! Is all this 
cramming to go for nothing?’’ 

Buckley’s first baseman walked the length of 
the room, hands to head, turned abruptly and 
paced back, then repeated . . . and kept it 
up, counting the steps it took to make it in. 

‘What amI going todo? . . . Five, six, 
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eight, ten! . . . Time’s against me, that’s 
all! History’d ordinarily be a cinch. Why, I 
let it go most of all when I was slipping in 
Chemistry and Math just because I knew I 
could pick it up quicker and easier than the 
rest. But two hours . . . and the way I 


feel now . . .! Prof. Middleton was right 
seven, eight, nine . . . I did it in 
nine that time . . . Prof. was right when 


he said, ‘You can’t guess at dates, either you 
know them or you don’t’ . . . I don’t and, 
consequently, I stand to flunk! . . . To 
flunk!’ 

Dolf ran nervous fingers through his hair. 
Seemed like he’d been forever getting in and 
out ofjams . . . this year, anyhow. Jams 
of one kind or another. And here, just as he 
was about free of trouble, to have this come 
along! Was he ever really going to get back 
on his feet again? These jams had taken just 
about everything he had in the way of re- 
sources—physical, mental and financial. He 
was shouldering the blame for them all, but it 
did seem as though some of the extremities in 
which he had found himself need not have been 
so severe. Circumstances had just conspired 
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against him. He had not meant to be a thief 
in the taking of Smiley’s money, however 
wrong it was to have taken it at all. And if 
the usual check from his father had only been 
forthcoming . . .! BUT—he’d gone over 
that, times without end. That was now all but 
a closed incident. Tony was half paid up. 
He’d been able to pay him a little more than 
five a week. The bill on his car was slowly 
dwindling. Fine! . . . What was he think- 
ing of this stuff for? It didn’t have anything 
to do with the situation he was facing now. 
In less than two hours he was to take some 
examinations upon which hinged whether or no 
he would be eligible to continue playing base- 
ball at Buckley. If he didn’t pass the exams 
he’d miss out on one of the ambitions of his 
life—the chance to eclipse the great Roxy 
Parker, peerless base runner of the Little Val- 
ley Collegiate League. 

‘‘And then there’s Dad,”’ cried Dolf to him- 
self; ‘‘Dad, who’s sacrificed so much to see me 
through. Never a word about my quitting col- 
lege to come home and help him out. Only 
apologies for not being able to send me the 
usual amounts of his hard-earned money. 
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This would hurt him just about as much as my 
other troubles would have. If I’d neglected 
_my studies after having the time to do them, 
like Hugh did, I’d be more to blame. But this 
looks to me like something I couldn’t very well 
help.’’ 

All but distracted, Dolf stopped in front of 
the mirror and viewed his disheveled figure in 
the glass. It was then that a voice which had 
been silent some weeks . . . a voice which 
he had thought he would never hear again, be- 
gan addressing him: 

‘‘VYou’ve got your Chemistry and Math down 
fine. No need to worry over them. You could 
have had your History the same way if you’d 
had the time . . . but you haven’t. All 
right! What to do? Only one thing! There’s 
time to get the dates and events written down 
on little cards which you can hide in the palm 
of your hand . . . conceal them in your 
watch pocket . . . take them out on pre- 
tense of looking at time.”’ 

‘‘But this would be cribbing . . . cheat- 
ing!’’ recoiled Dolf, studying the face in the 
glass intently. 

‘“‘Not exactly!’? spoke the mirrored lips. 
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‘“‘Not cribbing at all. It isn’t as though you 
couldn’t get the subject. Haven’t you crammed 
through the night in all the time you had to get 
up in your subjects? You’re just doing this 
to pass the exam. Then, Sunday, when the 
team gets back from its trip, you can go after 
your History and learn the stuff you were sup- 
posed to know. The final exams are coming 
next week anyway . . . and next week you 
can prove, by your showing, that your passing 
these special exams wasn’t any fluke. What’s 
wrong with that?’’ 

‘‘Sure!’’? breathed Dolf, reaching in his 
drawer for calling cards which he proceeded 
to tear in half. ‘‘What’s wrong with that? 
Nothing !’’ 

For the next hour a very busy young man 
thumbed History pages and made minute notes 
in ink upon little white cardlike squares. At 
fifteen minutes to two o’clock he rubbed a hand 
across smarting, bloodshot eyes and arose to 
his feet, a bit unsteadily. 

‘‘There,’’ he said, with an air of weary final- 
ity, ‘‘now for a quart of black coffee and then 
—bring on those exams!”’ 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE AX FALLS 


No incident since Dolf Redding’s spectacular 
toppling over the embankment at Dead End 
Bend in his second-hand runabout had so 
gripped the student body as this frenzied spec- 
ulation as to whether the two most outstanding 
stars of Buckley’s baseball team would be able 
to play on the morrow. Strangely enough, 
Dolf Redding was also sharing in this sensa- 
tion, or perhaps it might better have been said 
—‘‘sadly enough.”’ 

As the afternoon wore on, campus and cor- 
ridors resounded with the oft-repeated ques- 
tion, ‘‘Heard anything yet?’’ And the staccato 
reply, ‘‘Not yet,’’ only added to the quality of 
suspense. Absence of news gave birth to 
rumors which grew wilder with time. 

‘‘They’re both out!’’ sped the despairing re- 
port. 

‘“‘Who said so?’’? demanded the hangers-on. 

‘‘What diff does that make?’’ rejoined the 


gloom-spreaders. ‘‘They’re out for the season 
195 
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and Buckley’s big chance against Nordham’s 
gone!”’ 

Cooler-headed students, however, refused to 
credit unverified declarations and the real 
status of affairs was still a matter of wild 
conjecture at the supper hour. It was then 
the word flashed about that Dolf Redding had 
appeared at the Union and was waiting table 
there as had been his custom. This news 
started a stampede which meant another 
profitable night for the popular eating house. 

On Dolf’s arrival, ten minutes late, Madge 
had temporarily abandoned her perch at the 
eashier’s counter to hasten back and interro- 
gate him. 

‘I’ve been thinking about you all after- 
noon,’’ she said, anxiously. ‘‘How’d you come 
out?”’ 

‘“‘T don’t know,’’ answered Dolf, struggling 
into his waiter’s coat. ‘‘I left right after fin- 
ishing my history exam. I wouldn’t like to say 
butte.» Dminhoperl” 

‘‘T guess everybody is,’’ replied Madge. 
‘“Why, I never saw the college so worked up. 
You’d think it was a life-and-death mat- 
DOR sash. eee 
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‘It darn near is,’’ assured Dolf. ‘‘To me, 
anyway !’’ 

‘‘T’ve had at least a dozen telephone calls 
since I came,’’ went on Madge, ‘‘asking me if 
I’d heard anything. And look at the folks 
coming in! You’ll be pestered till you can’t 
see straight.’’ 

Dolf grinned, weakly. ‘‘I can’t see straight 
now,’’ he said. 

“*You ought to be in bed!’’ scolded Madge. 
‘“What in the world did you come down here 
to-night for, anyhow?”’ 

‘‘Couldn’t sleep if I did go to bed now,’’ ex- 
plained Dolf. ‘‘Got to let the nerve strain wear 
off gradual. I’m too pepped up yet. I’d only 
toss around. By eight o’clock, though, I ought 
to be ready to turn in and sleep till 
well, till time for the team to take the train to- 
morrow!’’ 

“‘T guess you’re pretty confident you passed 
all right,’’? smiled Madge, ‘‘or you wouldn’t be 
talking like that. Oh, Dolf, I’m so glad!’’ 

‘“‘Here! Don’t go putting that word out till 
the real verdict comes!’’ warned the fellow 
from her home town. ‘‘You never can tell 
about a thing like this.”’ 
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Madge hurried back to her cashier’s desk, 
giving Dolf a saucy toss of the head. She just 
felt convinced that he knew considerably more 
than he was telling and that whatever he knew 
was good! 


At six-thirty, Smiley Frisbie, attired in a 
new spring suit and topcoat, rushed in, glanc- 
ing wildly about. 

‘Where the heck is Dolf?’’ he demanded of 
Madge. 

‘“‘Why, he’s here somewhere,’’ replied 
Madge, searching the room. ‘‘In the kitchen, 
probably, after an order!’’ 

Smiley paced about in impatient circles. 

‘Of course he’d have to be busy when I want 
to see him right away!’’ 

‘‘Tell me!’’ begged Madge impatiently, ‘‘did 
Hever. fueelic tee 

‘‘There he is now!’’ cried Smiley, making a 
bee line down between tables, unceremoniously 
bumping any elbows which happened to be in 
his way. 

‘‘The ungentlemanly audacity of these col- 
lege students!’’ remarked a stranger to the 
town who was led to drop the saltcellar in his 
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plate of soup as a result of Smiley’s brushing 
past. ‘‘I’m glad I don’t live here!”’ 

‘‘More salt?’’ inquired a nearby student, 
solicitously offering another shaker, receiving 
an icy stare for his trouble. 

_Dolf, in the act of setting a plate of rolls on 
a table, was seized by the excited Smiley, the 
rolls sliding from the plate and thumping on 
the table, some of them bounding to the floor. 
Dolf, at sight of Smiley, likewise lost all re- 
gard for what he was doing. The expression in 
his room-mate’s face indicated a cause for 
mourning. 

‘‘Bad news!’’ announced Smiley, discon- 
solately. ‘‘I just came from the bulletin 
board.’’ 

‘‘Wh-what bad news?’’ Weak, holding up 
on his nerve, Dolf swayed slightly. ‘‘Did I 

Mdet . ailet i eercouldn’t finish: 

““Yes, you did!’’ replied Smiley. 

Interested diners, realizing that the Buckley 
shortstop was the bearer of news, left dee 
tables and crowded about. 

“‘T_T did what?’’ pleaded Dolf. ‘‘My gosh, 
Smiley, spill it!’’ 

‘‘Passed! You dumbbell!’’ snapped Smiley, 
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as though this had been taken for granted. 
‘“‘But that’s not the bad news! Hugh 
flunked !’’ 

‘Oh!’ Dolf fairly staggered from relief at 
the word concerning him. Friendly hands 
slapped him on the back. 

‘“‘Atta boy, Dolf! We couldn’t have done 
without you!”’ 

‘‘All right, you folks, you’ve got the news, 
now supposing you go back to your soft- 
shelled crabs and let me shove a private word 
to Dolf, will you?”’ petitioned Smiley. 

The request met with grinning response. 
Smiley walked his badly shaken room-mate to 
a spot out of hearing. 

‘‘Listen,’’ he said, in a low voice, ‘‘I just 
noised the half of it. Hugh’s not only flunked 

he’s been expelled!’’ 

Dolf regarded Smiley with an expression of 
frank bewilderment. 

‘*Hixpelled? What for?’ 

“‘For cheating. Caught him red-handed. 
Notes on inside of cuffs, data he slipped in 
drawer of desk and referred to from time to 
time . . . hey, what’s the matter?’’ Smiley 
grabbed Dolf’s arm. ‘‘Say, you scared me. 
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Looked like you were going to collapse.’’ 
“‘TI—I’m all right. Just dead tired. Say, 
isn’t that tough? I’d never have thought that 
Gf Hugh ins -Mixpelled?) (3). 5 -<Tgn’t\\. that 
rather extreme? I’ve heard of fellows be- 
ing reprimanded . . . credits taken away 
from them . . . and like that 
ee aed 

“‘Not this time. The Dean was awful sore to 
think Hugh would try to take advantage after 
his granting these special exams for his benefit. 
He said the more you did for a person the more 
license they figured they could take and he was 
going to show ’em, once and for all, that this 
kind of stuff wasn’t tolerated !’’ 

Bravely, Buckley’s first baseman made a 
move to return to waiting table. He felt his 
heart pounding uncomfortably again. His head 
throbbed. Seven o’clock. One more hour. So 
Hugh had been expelled—for cribbing! 

“‘Dolf, you’re white as a sheet!’’ discovered 
Smiley. ‘‘You’re sick, man! What you doing 
here?’’ 

“‘T_T’m all right, I tell you,’’ insisted Dolf, 
pushing his room-mate aside. ‘‘I’ve got to get 
busy. See those people at my table? So 
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Hugh’s expelled, eh? Bad break for the 
LOAM.) <i ee: 

Smiley stared after Dolf, perplexed and con- 
cerned. 

‘‘He’s just about cuckoo!’’ he decided. ‘‘I 
suppose I’d be, too, if I’d gone through what 
he just has.’? Then Smiley, thoughts return- 
ing to his new suit and topcoat, gave vent to an 
exclamation of disappointment, ‘‘And, on top 
of everything else, he don’t even notice my new 
outfit! Now I know he’s cuckoo! Or else 
4 .!?? Smiley looked down at his clothes, 
doubtfully. ‘‘The fellow who sold me these 
said it would knock my friends’ eyes out. I’ve 
a darn good notion to take these rags back!’’ 


The last hour of waiting table dragged with 
excruciating slowness. And, several times dur- 
ing the hour, Dolf badly muddled orders, but 
his patrons were unusually considerate. One 
student even ate spinach which Dolf brought 
him in place of string beans, though he claimed 
to detest the ‘‘darn stuff.’’ 

‘‘Well, they’re both green, anyway,’’ Dolf 
replied, lamely. ‘‘I got the color right.’’ 

With the Union closed and the last of the 
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diners gone, chairs stacked on tables and scrub- 
bers at work, a very tired and conscience- 
plagued waiter left by the side door. He did 
not, however, leave alone. Madge awaited him. 

““You’re not going to take me home,”’ she in- 
sisted. ‘‘I’m going to take you home! It’s not 
out of my way past Ketner Hall, anyway.’’ 

““Say!’’ objected Dolf, with an effort at 
lightness, ‘‘what’s the matter? Don’t you 
tink Pm -capable*of » =<2” 

“‘You’re just about dead on your feet,’’ said 
Madge, bluntly. ‘‘And you know it!’’ 

The fellow from her home town made no an- 
swer to this. He did not possess sufficient 
spirit gallantly to deny the truth. This was 
one time when he actually was so fatigued that 
he felt like admitting it. He was physically 
and mentally pretty close to ‘‘all in.’”? And, 
worse than that, he was tortured of soul. So 
Hugh had been expelled! The thought kept 
stabbing his consciousness, cutting deeper and 
deeper the more he tried to repel it. Where 
was that voice which had led him on to the point 
of cheating in his History test? That voice was 
needed now to rise in his defense, to fend off the 
vicious stabbing of another voice which was 
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growing stronger and stronger—a voice of 
condemnation. 

“‘You’re just as guilty as Hugh is!’’ said the 
voice. ‘‘Maybe you didn’t cheat as much, but 
you cheated! You passed your Chemistry and 
Math fair and square . . .° but you cribbed 
through on History. What’s that? You could 
have gotten your History if you’d had the 
time? It wasn’t cheating because you intend 
to get up in History the first of the week? Ha! 
Ha! Ha! What a laugh! But the fact re- 
mains you don’t know your History now, do 
you? You didn’t know it when you took the 
exam, except for the notes! All right! Then 
you were given credit for something you didn’t 
deserve. You stole that mark you got in His- 
tory just the same as you stole Smiley’s 
money !”’ 

Dolf recoiled. 

‘“‘No, no! No, I didn’t! It wasn’t the same 
at all!’’ 

“It WAS the same!’’ stabbed the voice. 
“‘You kidded yourself into believing it would 
be all right if you replaced what you lacked 
now by the required knowledge later. And you 
intend to do it all under cover, without anyone 
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getting wise, the same as you figured on mak- 
ing use of Smiley’s money. Ah, you’re a 
schemer, but I’m wise to you! Don’t forget 
that! I’m wise!’’ 

And now, from a new and outside source, 
came further torture. Vaguely conscious of 
Madge’s voice, Dolf forced himself to atten- 
tion by an effort of will. 

‘SHow- «<<. how's. that?’’ he asked; 
starting. ‘‘I—I—you’ll have to pardon me 
. . . I was thinking of something else.’’ 

‘““You see,’? warned Madge, taking Dolf’s 
arm, ‘‘you’re walking along here, all but 
asleep. Be dangerous for you to be out alone 
in this condition.”’ 

reo san tell you =.) is8?? 

‘‘Dolf, you shouldn’t have worked so hard. 
I’m afraid you won’t be in condition to play 
baseball tomorrow now that you’ve qualified. 
Oh, please don’t think I’m finding fault. I 
ean’t tell you how really proud I am of you 

proud of your coming through 
especially after the disgrace that’s come to 
Hugh!’’ 

The fellow from her home town put a hand 

involuntarily to his face. They were crossing 
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the darkened campus. On the other side, lit- 
tle warm spots of yellow dotted the black, 
lights in the fraternity houses, the dormitories 
and the college buildings. A picture sugges- 
tive of Buckley spirit in repose. Each little 
spot of yellow representing a group of Buckley 
men or women . . . men and women who 
had faith in him . . . who had pulled for 
him to pass his exams in order that the cloud 
might be lifted . . . that he might repre- 
sent them on the field of honor. What a shock 
it must have been to them to have learned that 
Hugh had proved unworthy! It was a shame 
which would be borne, in part, by every stu- 
dent in Buckley. And, as if that were not 
enough, how much more crushing would be the 
blow were it known that he, Dolf Redding, who 
was now being hailed to the skies, was really 
no more deserving than this dishonest team- 
mate. 

“‘Don’t, Madge! Don’t!’ burst out Dolf, 
unable to restrain longer the emotions within, 
‘*T don’t want any praise. I didn’t do anything 
that calls for praise. I know folks are giving 
me credit. I know I’ve worked hard. But 
I’ve done other things, too . . . things that 
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wouldn’t rate me so high. I—I’ve been a sort 
of a rounder in some ways . . .”’ 

They were nearing the other side of the 
campus. The girl from his home town regarded 
him with extreme sympathy. 

‘‘Dolf, you’re so completely fagged, you 
don’t know what you’re saying,’’ she consoled. 
“‘I’m sure you’re greatly exaggerating any 
things that may be on your mind.’’ 

‘Oh, no I’m not!’’ insisted Dolf. ‘‘You 
don’t know, Madge!’’ 

‘‘T know this much,’’ rejoined Madge, with 
quiet confidence, ‘‘I’ve known you ever since 
our early grade school days, and I’m abso- 
lutely certain, Dolf, that you wouldn’t be ca- 
pable of a really contemptible thing.’’ 

The fellow from her home town groaned 
aloud. 

‘‘Here we are, Madge . . . Ketner Hall. 
Thanks ever so much for coming with me. I’ll 
be okay in the morning. A good night’s sleep. 
That’s all I need. Bye! Bye!’’ 

Dolf stumbled up the steps, for once in his 
life glad to be free of Madge’s company. 


A good night’s sleep? Smiley was out some 
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place and he had the room to himself, but there 
was no sleep. In desperation, Dolf donned his 
bathrobe and dragged himself down the hall to 
the bathroom where he took a hot bath. Then 
back and to bed. But his body was still tense. 
He couldn’t relax. His stomach felt like it was 
tied in a knot, his mouth was dry, his head 
ached. And a crazy saying began running 
through his mind until it seemed to him like the 
ceaseless incoming of waves, pounding, pound- 
ing in sing-song fashion: ‘‘There’s no rest 
for the wicked. No rest for the wicked. No 
rest, we say. No rest for the wicked!”’ 

When Smiley came in around ten o’clock, 
Dolf feigned sleep. He could tell by the way 
his room-mate tiptoed about that he was trying 
his best not to disturb. But it wasn’t possible 
for Dolf to lie still overlong. He sat up in bed 
and pushed back the covers. 

“‘Hey! What’s the idea?’’ demanded Smiley, 
letting a shoe drop to the floor in his surprise. 

“‘Can’t sleep,’? answered Dolf, shortly. 
‘“Might as well get up.’’ 

Smiley, alarmed, grabbed him. 

“‘See here! You’re asleep now! Dolf, wake 
up!”? 
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As weary as he was, Dolf laughed. 

‘‘Be yourself, Smiley! Let go of me! I’m 
wider awake than you are. I’m so wide awake 
I’m pop-eyed.’’ 

Going over to his clothes, to Smiley’s further 
amazement, Dolf commenced dressing. 

“‘He’s gone crazy,’’ decided Smiley. Then, 
to Dolf, ‘‘Say, where do you think you’re going 
this time of night?”’ 

Dolf slipped into his shirt. 

“Over to the Dean’s,’’ he answered, shortly. 

‘““The Dean’s? . . . Why, you poor nut! 
Why go over there?’’ 

‘‘Want to see him on a little business.”’ 

Dolf grabbed up his cap and started out. 

‘“‘Say, brother!’’ exploded Smiley, now 
greatly agitated, ‘‘you don’t leave this room 
but what I go with you. Wait a second!”’ 

But Dolf was already on his way down the 
hall. Jerking on the shoe he had removed, 
without stopping to lace it, the frantic Smiley 
followed. 


CHAPTER XIV 


SUSPENDED! 


Ar the Dean’s home it was said that he was 
still at his office attending to some special work. 
The Dean’s wife was not particularly keen 
about two youths bothering him for what, after 
all, probably amounted to a trivial matter, but 
one of them was so earnest in his protestation 
that he must see the Dean ‘‘tonight,’’ that Mrs. 
Burton finally acquiesced. 

“Wait for me out here,’’ Dolf directed, as he 
and Smiley walked down the dark corridor, 
having been admitted to the building by a 
night watchman who regarded them with a trace 
of suspicion. 

‘‘Now, mind, if you boys are up to anything 
slick, I’ll throw you out on your heads!’’ 
warned the watchman, following them. 

‘“‘Stay right here and watch us,’’ invited 
Smiley. ‘‘We’re going to kidnap you in a min- 
ute. Just as soon as we get the Dean!”’ 

‘‘None of your wisecracks now or I’ll put 


you out for that!”’ 
210 
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Smiley lapsed into diplomatic silence as Dolf 
entered the Dean’s office after having been told 
to ‘‘Come!’’ 


Dean Frederick Burton had been head of 
Buckley College for thirty-one years. It would 
be thirty-two years, week after next—Home 
Coming Week. Revered by students and 
alumni for his beneficent spirit, his tireless and 
kindly interest in young people, as well as re- 
spected for his strict but eminently fair meth- 
ods of discipline, Dean Burton was regarded as 
indispensable to Buckley. The years may have 
whitened his hair and stooped his shoulders 
but they had not dimmed the luster in his eyes 
nor the ringing sound of his voice when he 
raised it in championing a Buckley cause or de- 
fending his institution against possible outside 
censure and abuse. 

‘“‘Well, Mr. Redding!’’ said the Dean, when 
Dolf had stepped inside and closed the door. 
There was no concealment of the fact that the 
Dean was surprised. He pushed papers aside 
on which he had been working, and leaned for- 
ward in his chair. ‘‘What can I do for you?’’ 

Dolf approached the Dean’s desk hesitantly, 
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crumpling his cap in hand. His face was 
furrowed from hours of study, added to 
more strenuous hours of silent, inexpressible 
struggle. 

‘‘T_T’ve come to see you, sir,’’ started Dolf, 
putting the tips of quivering fingers to his lips, 
‘come to see you about the . . . about the 
exams I took today.”’ 

The Dean’s kindly eyes narrowed just a bit 
as he answered, pleasantly: ‘‘All right, sir? 
What about them?’’ 

CES Te a ale Si sort REG et ee 20 eee 
stammered Dolf, ‘‘is it really so that . . . 
that Hugh’s been expelled?’’ 

Dean Burton stiffened slightly. 

“Jim arrarat is.” 

The fellow who had been unable to rest until 
he had seen the Dean, now bit nervously at the 
tips of his fingernails. He ran the fingers along 
the edge of his teeth. Eyes, inflamed from 
lack of sleep and strain, filled with smarting 
moisture. Drawing a sobbing breath, Dolf 
forced a confession from reluctant lips. 

“ThenI . . . then I guess I’m due to be 
expelled too, sir . . . becauseI . .. I 
cheated, too!’’ 
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Dolf would have slumped across the desk had 
not the elderly Dean scraped back his chair and 
hurried around to steady him. 

‘“‘Here, Redding! Sit down!’’ he directed, 
pushing a chair under Buckley’s star first base- 
man. Then, returning to his own seat, he 
waited quietly for Dolf to compose himself. 
“‘Now, sir, let’s hear your story.’’ 

The Dean had faced similar situations in his 
thirty-one years’ experience which gave to him 
a certain quality of reserve, and this reserve, 
communicating itself to the individual in trou- 
ble, usually aided in restoring calm. 

‘¢There’s not much of a story to tell,’’ Dolf 
found himself relating, with a sense of peculiar 
detachment, ‘‘I simply didn’t have time to 
cover the ground in HistorysoI .. . I fig- 
ured, with the final exams coming next week, 
I could help myself through this special test 
and then pass the big exam next week on the 
level. I wanted to play ball tomorrow, sir. I 
didn’t want to disappoint the coach, the fel- 
lows, the school! . . . I didn’t want to lose 
the chance to . . . to keep in the running 
with Roxy Parker. I was out to beat him this 
year if it could be done. I was up in Chemistry 
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and Math, sir. I boned all night without sleep. 
I didn’t intend to cheat, sir . . . not until 
I found I was up against it.’’ 

Dean Burton shook his head, sadly. 

‘‘Redding, I was just sitting here tonight, 
thinking how glad I was that I had granted you 
a chance to make up your work. Thinking how 
commendable had been your effort to prove 
that you appreciated the chance. I was partic- 
ularly glad, for it seemed to prove to me that, 
though some men such as Ballard might take 
advantage, the granting of a special dispensa- 
tion was justified by what appeared to be a 
splendid piece of work on your part. It pains 
me, therefore, that much more, to be forced to 
rescind my high estimate of you.’’ 

Dolf bowed his head, remorsefully. 

‘“‘T can’t explain it, sir. There’s something 
in me. It’s been a fight. I didn’t want to take 
advantage. I somehow even got to the place 
where I thought, for the time being, I wasn’t 
taking advantage. But after I heard about 
Hugh and what he did . . . ! It was like 
a dash of cold water in the face. There wasn’t 
any doubt in my mind, then. I just couldn’t 
live with myself. I had to get it off my chest. 
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I had to do it, Mr. Burton, though I don’t know 
what this is going to do to Dad. He’s suffered 
financial reverses lately . . . I’ve spent 
lots of his money unwisely since I’ve been in 
college. I’ve thrown it away .. . gotten 
myself in jams. But that’s all over. And, 
thank heaven, he’s never heard anything about 
’em. Oh, Mr. Burton, isn’t there some way 
you can punish me without Dad knowing? I’ll 
domeanything |... anything. <5.- just: a0 
this can be kept from him!’’ 

Dean Burton pushed his chair back and sat, 
drumming lean fingers on the chair arms. 

‘‘Redding,’’ he said, ‘‘I do believe that your 
ease does not quite deserve the punishment 
accorded to Ballard. The very fact that you 
have come to me, voluntarily, and made a clean 
front of the thing, is evidence of your good 
intention. But the offense, however, cannot be 
let go unrecognized. I shall have to place you 
under suspension !’’ 

‘And what will that mean?’’ asked Dolf, 
fearsomely. 

‘‘No further college work for the time being 
while your case is taken under advisement. 
You will be permitted to remain here but will 
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be confined to your room except for meals.’’ 

‘Please, sir, I’m waiting table . . . and 
I need the money this is bringing in,’’ pleaded 
Dolf. ‘‘Might I, at least continue this?’’ 

‘‘Very well,’’ agreed the Dean, ‘‘I do not wish 
to impose a personal hardship upon you.”’ 

‘‘But next week’s exams!’’ reminded Dolf. 
‘“What about them?’’ 

“You'll not be prohibited from studying 
while you are confined,’’ replied Dean Burton. 
‘‘As for the exams, I will have to let you know 
later after conferring with your professors.’ 

Dolf arose, awkwardly. 

“TT -suppose, the .)..¢ oer... 0, oh aaa 
procedure is to . . . to notify my folks?’’ 
he asked, anxiously. 

The Dean nodded. 

‘‘T know I haven’t a right to ask for another 
chance butI . . . I could be up in History 
by the first of the week . . .’’ 

‘‘T’m sorry, Redding. Is everything clear to 
you now?’’ 

“Yes, sir, I believe it is.’’ 

Dolf moved toward the door, slowly. With 
his hand on the knob he turned, undecided. 
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Then, as though acting on a sudden resolution, 
he strode back toward the Dean. 

‘““There’s one more thing, sir. While I’m 
here I may as well tell you for you’ve prob- 
ably suspected it now, after my telling you 
5 crt: AON Paina Bid 

Dean Burton’s brows knitted. 

=) aon’: understand .°. 9. %’ 

‘““Why, that money of my room-mate’s 

the money that Mr. Frisbie reported to 
you, some weeks ago, as being taken from his 
bureau drawer. Don’t you remember?”’ 

‘“N-no, I can’t say that I do,’’ answered the 
Dean, slowly. ‘‘Are you sure ... ?”’ 

“‘T’ve paid it back now, sir,’’ continued Dolf 
in a flood of feeling, ‘‘but it’s been on my mind. 
I haven’t wanted anyone else to be ever get- 
ting the blame for having taken it.”’ 

‘“‘Hmmm!’’? mused the Dean, with a shrewd 
glance at the penitent young man before him. 
“‘Peculiar! Very peculiar. And it was your 
understanding that Mr. Frisbie reported this 
CULES RENGMON SCR LAE aiie Bald 

Dolf’s eyes widened. 
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Dean Burton shook his head. A faint smile 
lightened his features. 

“‘T never heard of it,’’ he replied, softly, 
‘“yntil now!”’ 


Rejoining a curious and impatient Smiley in 
the corridor, a greatly moved Dolf Redding 
marshaled his room-mate past an equally curi- 
ous night watchman and out into the cool night 
air. Once outside he turned upon Smiley with 
a burst of words. 

‘‘Say, I thought you told me you’d gone to 
the Dean about your . . . your robbery!’’ 

Smiley started, wheeled, and regarded his 
room-mate, open-mouthed. 

‘“Why, you bonehead!’’ he reprimanded. ‘‘If 
I’d known that was what you’d come over here 
for I’d never have let you do it! I knew all the 
time you took the money!’’ 

‘“What?’’ It was Dolf’s turn to be shocked. 

““You didn’t see me,’’ explained Smiley. ‘‘I 
happened in just as you took it and beat it out 
again . . . but, shucks! I knew you’d re- 
turn it, so what’s the diff? I had to make a 
show of missing it, though, so you wouldn’t get 
wise !”’ 
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‘‘Smiley,’’ choked Dolf, ‘‘you’re one pal in a 
million. I didn’t deserve what you did for me. 
But you’re going to think even less of me when 
I tell you that this wasn’t what I actually went 
to see the Dean about. I went to see him be- 
causeI . . . Icheated in my History exam 

andI .. . I’m out of tomorrow’s 
game—out for the season!”’ 

For a moment Smiley gazed at his room- 
mate overwhelmed, then, laughing hollowly in 
an effort to hide a deep hurt, he replied in a 
voice which was coldly biting, ‘‘You’re right, 
Redding! You didn’t deserve what I did for 
you. You don’t deserve what anyone’s done for 
you! You’re just a darned, lowly ingrate!’’ 

And, with that, Smiley strode off, leaving as 
dejected a fellow as ever crossed a campus to 
return to his room alone. Nor did Smiley show 
up at the room the remainder of the night. 

But for human endurance there is a limit, 
and Dolf, his conscience finally at rest, sank 
down on his bed, the whole affair suddenly 
striking him as funny. 

‘‘So Smiley walks me off, does he? Well, he 
can’t say I didn’t deserve that!’’ 

Dolf reached down to untie shoe laces he 
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never touched. Falling over sidewise upon the 
bed, sleep so long denied him now came as a 
blessed relief. He slept like a log until late 
Saturday morning in a slumber so profound 
that he made not the slightest attempt to saw 
that log in two. 


CHAPTER XV 


IN DISFAVOR 


A papty cripped Buckley College baseball 
team entrained at ten o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing for Newburg Institute, a distance of some 
two hundred miles. Even a crippled team 
might not have been so bad had it still pos- 
sessed its morale, but the spirits of team mem- 
bers were at a low ebb. The zest had been » 
taken from the sport for them because of one 
of the most shocking and humiliating events 
ever to occur in Buckley’s long and honorable 
history. 

““T can almost see how Hugh could have done 
a thing like that,’’ reflected Cap Norman, de- 
spondently. ‘‘Hugh was a good fellow but he 
didn’t take his studies seriously enough. He 
probably didn’t even stop to think about the 
consequences of cribbing. Dolf, though! That 
stumps me! Dolf may have had his failings. 
Who of us don’t? But I’d have banked on 


Dolf being four-square!’’ 
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‘““So would I!’’ declared Tim Ryan. 
‘“‘Wouldn’t you, Smiley?’’ 

‘“‘T sure would!’’ replied Dolf’s room-mate, 
bitterly. ‘‘Until recently, anyway.’’ 

‘‘What do you mean ‘until recently’?’’ took 
up Stan Archer. 

‘‘Let that pass!’’ retracted Smiley. Then, 
to turn the conversation, ‘‘Well, Dale, you’re 
playing in Dolf’s shoes today. You may not 
be the whiz on the bases but we’re counting 
on you to hold us up. We’ve got to kill off all 
this mental hazard we can between now and 
game time. One man’s as good as another when 
he’s fighting for old Buckley!’’ 

“‘You’re dead right!’’? seconded Cap Nor- 
man, following the veteran Smiley’s lead. 
“And Rod Himes, who’s taking Hugh’s place, 
we’re expecting plenty from you today, too, 
boy!”’ 

‘You'll get all I’ve got!’’ assured Rod, 
earnestly. 

‘“That’s not enough!’’ cried Chub Stevens. 

‘‘All right,’? agreed Rod, ‘‘I’ll give you 
more!’’ 


Bad news, it is said, always travels by fast 
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express; good news by freight. And it was be- 
cause Dolf knew only too well what the college 
must be saying and thinking, that he did not 
wish to show himself in public. He was secretly 
glad of the order confining him to his room 
with the exception of eating and serving at the 
Union. The more he thought it over, the more 
he was uncertain about the idea he had had 
last evening of continuing work. It would take 
an awful lot of nerve to face the crowd of 
diners, perhaps more nerve than he had. Then, 
also, Mr. Mackaye might not be so tickled to 
have him waiting table now. And Mr. Mackaye 
had treated him so royally, too. Who hadn’t? 

“‘Can’t kill me to try it, anyway,’’ concluded 
Dolf. ‘‘Today’s pay day, also. With tonight’s 
earnings I can come pretty close to clearing up 
what I owe Tony.’’ 

And, moved more by thoughts of straighten- 
ing up all personal affairs than thoughts of that 
to which he might be subjected, Buckley’s de- 
posed first baseman reported for duty at the 
regular time—five-twenty. 

“‘Oh, so you’re working tonight!’’ was his 
first caustic greeting, and from no less a person 
than Fig Ellsberg, head waiter. 
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‘“‘Sure! Why, not?’’? answered Dolf, face 
coloring. 

Fig shrugged his shoulders and tossed Dolf 
his waiter’s garb. Why not? The brass of 
this guy! Why not? He’d soon find why not! 
Wait till he took the floor! 

Then commenced the most trying ordeal that 
a formerly most popular fellow was ever called 
upon to go through. Fig Ellsberg’s anticipa- 
tion of what would happen was not in the least 
exaggerated. The instant Dolf Redding put in 
an appearance he was snubbed by early diners, 
this snubbing being all the more noticeable be- 
cause of the few in attendance. He had usually 
been greeted with good-natured cat-calls, had 
gone from table to table exchanging merry bits 
of banter . . . but not tonight! And, as 
the restaurant reached its peak hour shortly 
after six, the antagonism toward Buckley’s dis- 
graced baseball star took the form of loud 
hisses. The hisses rounded out into vigorous 
‘‘Boohs!’’ when word was brought in that the 
Buckley Evening News had just posted a bul- 
letin report of the ball game, Buckley having 
lost her first contest of the season, crushed by 
the score of 7 to 2. 
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‘And whose fault was it?’’ cried a voice. 

Heads turned condemningly in Dolf’s direc- 
tion and the hissing was resumed. The tables 
upon which the baseball star was accustomed 
to wait were purposely deserted, students scorn- 
ing to be served by a man who had played the 
cheat. Mortified beyond words, wilting under 
the battery of accusing eyes, Dolf finally gave 
up the fight, retreating into a back room where 
he remained, slighted and unnoticed until the 
now welcome closing hour. Then it was that 
he ventured toward the door and hailed Fig 
Ellsberg. 

“‘T’m quitting,’’ he announced, humbly. 
“Could you make out my slip, please, so I can 
draw my money?’’ 

‘‘With pleasure,’’ replied the Freshman head 
waiter. ‘‘Here’s your slip, all made out, and 
here’s your money! How’s that for mind read- 
ing???’ 

Dolf, a bit taken aback, recovered to force a 
smile. 

‘‘Let’s get this straight, Fig, before I leave. 
Did I resign, or did you fire me?’’ 

“‘Well, it was darn close!’’ hedged the youth- 
ful head waiter, a bit annoyed. 
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‘What do you say to giving me the benefit 
of the doubt?’’ humored Dolf. ‘‘Don’t you 
think it’s rather bad form to pick on a man 
when he’s down?’’ 

Fig’s face flushed. He liked Dolf, despite 
himself . . . despite an effort to maintain 
a business policy and the cold dignity befitting 
such an occasion. 

‘‘All right,’? he condescended. ‘‘You re- 


signed !”’ 


Madge had just completed her cash balance 
when Dolf crossed over, on his way out. He 
did not so much as give her a glance, for he 
was determined henceforth not to embarrass 
or humiliate anyone who did not care to speak 
to him or be seen in his company. And, of all 
people whose friendship and opinion he had re- 
spected most, Madge was that one. It was only 
natural that this should be so, since they had 
known each other for so long. The last thing 
she had said to him on the night she had seen 
him safely to Ketner Hall still burned into his 
consciousness: ‘‘i’m absolutely certain, Dolf, 
that you wouldn’t be capable of a really con- 
temptible thing!’? Wouldn’the? . . . How 
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little, after all, she had actually known him! 
And this was what cut deepest of all, the 
thought that he had betrayed her faith in him 
; her estimate of what he was! 

But if Dolf had intended to pass Madge, un- 
speaking, it was not her intention that he should 
do so. She hurried across the floor, catching 
up to him as he was about to leave by the side 
door. 

‘“Please, Madge,’’ begged Dolf, dreading an 
interview, ‘‘I’m in a hurry to get back to the 
room.’’ 

“‘Oh, Dolf, I can’t believe it yet,’’ cried the 
girl from his home town. ‘‘You hadn’t any 
right to hurt your friends this way 
you should have considered them, if not your- 
[5 <a g 

“T did . . .’’ Dolf straightened with a 
resolution he scarcely knew he had. He faced 
Madge, faced the person he dreaded most to 
confront and gave challenging answer. ‘‘I 
figured my real friends would think more of 
me if I made a clean breast of things instead of 
trying to make them believe I was something I 
was not!’’ 

And then, without giving Madge an oppor- 
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tunity to reply, he strode past her and out the 
door into welcome darkness. 


Ten minutes later the chubby proprietor of 
the Sweet Tooth Shop received a surprise visi- 
tor. His shop, it so happened, was free of 
customers. He did not know, however, that this 
visitor had waited and watched until this was 
so, before venturing in. 

“‘Hello, hello!’’ greeted Tony. ‘‘How’s boy, 
Dolf? What’s this I hear ’bout you play crib- 
bage?’’ 

‘“‘Never mind about that, Tony. I’m in a 
rush. Come back here a minute, will you? I 
want to make final settlement !’’ 

‘“‘Oh, you got more moneys?. Good boy! 
You pay Tony back in five weeks, huh?’’ as 
Dolf counted out the bills. 3 

‘‘Something like that,’? he said, absently. 
‘“‘Count those over yourself. See if that’s 
right,’’ he directed. ‘‘I’ve included interest, 
Tony, at six per cent. Get that—six per cent 
—on fifty-ONE dollars!’’ 

Tony, in midst of figuring, looked up, sur- 
prised. 
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““No, no! You make mistake!’’ he objected. 
‘‘T loan you fifty dollars—fifty—not fifty-one.’’ 

‘You loaned me fifty-one dollars,’’ insisted 
Dolf. ,‘‘You were right, Tony. I was the guy 
you gave the extra dollar to in making change 
that day!’’ 

The proprietor of the Sweet Tooth Shop 
gazed at Dolf, at first bewildered, then 
amazed. 

“You no joke? That what you call— 
straight ?’’ 

Dolf nodded, shamefacedly. 

‘‘T owe you an apclogy, Tony, besides this 
money. You’ve been wonderful to me and I 

T tried to take advantage of you.”’ 

Tony grinned and gave a disparaging shrug 
of his broad shoulders. 

‘“‘How you take advantage when you pay 
Tony six per cent on the dollar? Tony satisfied. 
You forget!’’ 

““That’s what I’m trying to do,’’ answered 
Dolf. ‘‘That’s why I’m making things right. 
And, Tony, there’s one thing I can never for- 
get, this jam you’ve helped me out of. Some 
day, I hope maybe I can do something for 
you.’’ 
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Tony’s broad shoulders shook from the mere 
vigor of his chuckle. 

“‘Some day, sure! Everybody do something 
somebody some day! Any time want, Tony 
trust you, say Tony how much. If Tony have, 
you have.’’ 

And then, the proprietor of the Sweet Tooth 
Shop was left to wonder why a certain young 
fellow to whom he had been glad to advance 
some money, had hurried from his store with 
tear-wet eyes. 

On the way to his room, Dolf Redding bought 
an evening paper at the College Newsstand, 
dropping his pennies and making a get-away 
as quickly as possible to avoid contacting any- 
one. Under an are light across from the 
campus he examined the headlines and started 
at what he saw: 


SCANDAL DEFEATS STRONG 
BUCKLEY TEAM! 


Glancing hastily over the headings, Buckley’s 
former first baseman exclaimed in bitter 
anguish at the leading paragraph of the story. 

‘‘Why did they have to drag this in?’ he 
eried. And read: 
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‘With their heaviest hitter expelled and 
their crack base runner suspended because 
of cheating in special exams allowed them 
due to their being back in their studies, a 
highly disorganized Buckley College team, 
touted as coming champions, went down to 
defeat before an ordinarily inferior nine 
in Newburg Institute today. . . 2’ 


‘““That finishes me!’’ groaned Dolf. ‘‘This’ll 
get back to Dad sure . . . evenif the Dean 
should have a heart and not write him. Why, 
this story’s probably gone on the wire 
is appearing all over the state . . . per- 
haps country! What a fine black-eye this gives 
me!’ 

‘You poor fool!’’ said a voice, piping up 
from its period of discreet silence. ‘‘What 
did you ever spill the beans for? See all the 
trouble and notoriety you get yourself into just 
by playing goody goody? This is the way the 
world treats you when you go strictly on the 
square! Fine stuff, isn’t it?’’ 

“‘It’s rotten!’’ retorted Dolf, incensed. 


Back in his room a greatly disturbed young 
man attempted soberly to review the events of 
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an extremely hectic few months, and the more 
he tried to contemplate the matters soberly, 
the more outraged he became. 

‘‘You were a chump!’’ said the voice, gain- 
ing more and more of a hearing. 

“‘T was a chump!’’ admitted Dolf, ‘‘and a 
big one! Got myself into this new mess when 
I was just getting out of everything. Got 
the college down on me! Got put off the team! 
Got publicly disgraced, bringing shame on Dad. 
And here I was, sitting pretty, practically out 
of debt. I could have passed that exam next 
week just as I’d figured if I hadn’t made a 
mountain out of a molehill and pulled a Sunday 
School stunt by hunting up the Dean and con- 
fessing!’’ 

Smiley, on getting back from the road trip 
Sunday afternoon, had nothing to say in an- 
swer to urgent questions from an interested ex- 
first baseman. In fact, Smiley indicated by his 
reticence that he did not intend to communicate 
with his discredited room-mate unless actually 
forced to by matters of convenience or neces- 
sity. And soon a deadly, strained silence de- 
veloped between the two. Pretty tough to be 
rooming with a guy whose actions had quite 
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largely been responsible for the team’s down- 
fall! Dolf should be thankful he wasn’t say- 
ing anything. If he, Smiley, should open up 
once, he’d tell him plenty. 

Drawing more and more within himself as 
an instinctive recoil from the attitude of others, 
Dolf spent his waking hours buried in his lesson 
books. Might as well make some use of his 
time, and studying helped to keep his mind off 
his situation. He’d cheated in History, eh? 
Well, they’d have to prove he didn’t know it 
now! Let the prof quiz him on dates. Let him 
ask what he pleased about the Assyrians, the 
Carthaginians, the Greeks or ‘‘what had he’’? 

“<T’ll tell him his history backwards and for- 
wards!’ declared Dolf. ‘‘Let him try to mix 
me up!’’ 


CHAPTER XVI 
ON WHICH MUCH DEPENDS 


Tur week of exams was the week before 
Graduation and this always fell the first of 
June. During this week those at college com- 
pletely divested themselves of outside activities 
and put their minds upon but one objective— 
the securing of passing grades. Consequently 
a baseball game was never scheduled for this 
most critical of all weeks and all social events 
were confined to snatches of conversation as 
madly flying students called to one another, 
‘‘How’d you make out? . . . That’s too 
bad! . . . Maybe it’s not as tough as you 
think! Prof’s got it in for you? Oh, that’s 
different! Say a prayer!’’ and other choice 
bits echoed on and on ad infinitum. 

The week following exams was usually a joy- 
ous one, joyous, at least, for the majority. 
And for that small minority, the poor unfor- 
tunates or the wilful unfortunates, whichever 
the case might be . . . oh, well, they were 
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graduation, the greetings of old grads, the 
spirited atmosphere of Home Coming. They 
were the ‘‘not talked abouts,’’ the ‘‘just too 
bads,’? the unenvied . . . the ones who 
slunk, tear-stained, perhaps, and ashamed, 
from possible detection at any of the functions 
where they were now but pathetic bystanders 
rather than gay participants. 

Dolf Redding, looking ahead and seeing all 
this, squared his jaw and shuddered. An out- 
cast, more or less despised, he had taken to 
having all his meals brought to him at his room. 
He had seen very few of the fellows and none 
had sought him out. He had borne his suspen- 
sion uncomplaining, had*‘asked for no favors, 
had left the disposition of his case entirely up 
to the powers that be. But he had heard noth- 
ing, not a sign of encouragement, not the slight- 
est indication, in fact, that they were going to 
do anything. Perhaps, in the rush of things, 
he’d even been forgotten! 

In the past two weeks, moreover, there had 
not been a line from home. This was gravely 
significant. He ordinarily heard once a week 
from his mother or father. No word, to Dolf, 
always meant something unpleasant ... 
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something the folks did not care to write 
about. 

“‘They’re probably waiting for me to write 
them my side of the story first,’’ thought Dolf, 
grimly. ‘‘Which I won’t do. I’d rather wait 
till I see them. But, gee, I’d like to be getting 
some kind of word!’’ 

And then came an envelope from his father, 
containing nothing but a little green slip—a 
check for fifty dollars! 

‘‘For two cents I’d send this back to him!’’ 
declared Dolf, with a flash of bitterness. ‘‘But 
T haven’t got the two cents,’’ he reflected rue- 
fully, on second thought. ‘‘So, I guess I’ll have 
to keep it. Heigho! It’ll finish up my bill with 
the Auto Service people which’ll give me the 
right to claim my car. I’ve practically bought 
the darn thing twice. And I guess, with what 
Ill have left of the fifty, I can just about clean 
up my tag end expenses for the year. Won’t 
leave enough to buy gas to get my car out of 
the garage, though,’’ he figured. ‘‘Oh, well, 
didn’t the coach say he’d take the mowing ma- 
chine off my hands? He did! But will he, 
now??? 

Tuesday, of examination week, Smiley 
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brought in a Nordham paper and left it in a 
conspicuous place, though he did not call Dolf’s 
attention to it. Smiley had picked the paper 
up at a newsstand specializing in out-of-town 
newspapers. Dolf, consulting the paper fever- 
ishly when Smiley had gone out, turned to the 
sport section and beheld a feature article on 
the great Roxy Parker. 

‘‘Promised Clash of Champ and Challenger 
Not to Materialize,’’ said a headline. ‘‘Buck- 
ley Base Runner’s Name Under Cloud.’’ The 
story went on to say that fans throughout the 
Little Valley Conference had watched with in- 
terest all season the spirited race given Roxy 
Parker by his only base-stealing rival, Dolf 
Redding. And, up to several weeks ago, indi- 
cations were that this rivalry would culminate 
in a thrilling meeting between the two in the 
Nordham versus Buckley game. But now the 
greatly anticipated encounter was off and Roxy 
Parker was left to go on his way undisputed. 
Incidentally, with two stolen bases lead on Red- 
ding at present, Roxy needed but one more to 
surpass his last year’s league record of twenty- 
one for the season. ‘‘Watch him do it!’’ proph- 
esied the Nordham Banner, ‘‘even though 
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Tim Ryan, veteran Buckley catcher, is supposed 
to be one of the best catchers in the league this 
year. Has anyone forgotten what Roxy did to 
Tim last season?’’ 

‘‘No, and Buckley least of all!’’ replied Dolf, 
to the sport assertion. ‘‘Doggone it! And 
I’d planned revenge ever since the last out of 
last year’s game! And this is the way I’m go- 
ing to get it, shut up in my room. Probably 
won’t even get to see us play!”’ 


Wednesday morning, a young man, glumly 
reconciled to what he now regarded as the in- 
evitable, was immensely cheered by a sealed 
note from the Dean’s office. It read: 


‘‘Mr. Dotr Reppine, 
Ketner Hatt, 
Buckuey Couuzee. 


‘‘Dear Sir: 

‘*You are to report to my office at two 
this afternoon to take the first of your final 
examinations. 

“‘All exams are to be taken privately, 
under my surveillance. 

‘‘Respectfully yours, 
‘‘H’REDERICK Burton, 
‘Deane 
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“It’s my chance to redeem myself,’’ Dolf 
told himself. ‘‘And am I prepared? I’ll say 
I am!”’ 

Leaving the room at a quarter to two, the fel- 
low under suspension strode out across the 
campus fearlessly and with confidence. 

Thursday, Friday and Saturday followed, 
days much alike in content, days which found 
Dolf scribbling steadily at a desk set aside for 
him in the Dean’s office. He did not mind the 
supervision. In fact, he welcomed it. He knew 
that he knew his subjects and this knowledge 
gave him an attitude bordering on defiance. He 
would show Dean Burton and the rest of them 
that time was absolutely the only factor against 
his having qualified before. He would answer 
these birds who had been so ready to condemn 
him. He’d prove to them that he wasn’t as 
bad as he had been painted. That he wasn’t 
the downright cheater he had been made out to 
be. The newspapers had played him up sensa- 
tionally, out of all proportion . . . and he 
hadn’t been given clear credit for coming clean. 
This should have counted for something. But 
they’d have to give him credit when he got 
through with these exams. The marks them- 
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selves would force it. At least, this was Dolf’s 
fervent hope. 


The clash with Nordham was scheduled to 
take place on Buckley field at two-thirty o’clock 
on Thursday afternoon of Graduation week. 
Monday of this week the Buckley ball team re- 
convened for the purpose of indulging in stren- 
uous practice sessions after the week’s lay- 
off. There were only three days remaining in 
which to prepare for the biggest contest of the 
season, a contest which Buckley, only a short 
time ago, had looked forward to with confidence 
almost approaching cockiness. But this con- 
fidence existed no more. In its place was a 
grim and desperate determination. The deple- 
tion of Buckley’s ranks by the loss of her two 
outstanding players was a blow from which it 
would be difficult to recover. If the tragedy 
had but occurred earlier in the season, other 
men might have been groomed acceptably to 
take the vacated places. As it was, the team 
had that uncertain sense of playing with the 
props knocked out from under it. The show- 
ing against Newburg Institute, even though the 
two substitutes did their pathetic best, had been 
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pitiful. There was too wide a margin of dif- 
ference between the overworked efforts of the 
subs as compared with the regular work of the 
deposed veterans. 

Monday afternoon, with Buckley’s former 
first baseman lounging disconsolately in his 
room, exams over .. . everything over so 
far as he was concerned, a knock sounded on 
the door. Dolf sauntered over, listlessly, and 
opened it. A young kid stood before him. 
Thinking he was the boy the tailor sent around 
after possible pressing jobs, Dolf gave a short 
answer. 

‘““No suits today!’’ 

‘““Who said anything about suits?’’ snapped 
the kid, scornfully, ‘‘I’m from the Dean’s 
office. He wants to see you!”’ 

Dolf stood for just a moment, all but un- 
believing. 

“‘Tt’s not a moving picture, it’s real!’’ 
assured the kid, grinning. 

‘‘Son, you’re the kitten’s little eyebrows!”’ 
cried Dolf, overjoyed. ‘‘Climb on my neck and 
I'll give you a ride back!’’ 

“¢ Aw, cheese it!’’ The kid, obviously fussed, 
pulled away and darted down the hall. 
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Dolf, without waiting so much as to grab up 
his cap, followed. 
» “All right, I’ll beat you back, then!’’ he 
challenged. 


The desire of the fellow under suspension 
to reach the Dean’s office in record time was 
inspired solely by a flashing hunch. ‘‘It’s good 
news!’’ something said to him. And good 
news was certainly worth running to meet 
when one had experienced such a streak of bad. 

‘‘Well, Redding,’’ smiled the Dean, as Dolf 
stood before him, eyes gleaming, chest heav- 
ing, ‘‘where were you, out in the corridor? I 
but barely sent for you!’’ 

‘‘T was kind of anxious to get over here,’’ 
Dolf admitted, grinning. 

The Dean, amused, took up some papers 
lying before him. Though Dolf could tell, 
from Dean Burton’s kindly attitude toward 
him, that he had nothing to fear, the next few 
moments were, nevertheless, fraught with 
anxious uncertainty. What was the Dean go- 
ing to say? How had he actually done on his 
exams? If he had only scored high enough in 
them to give him a clean slate, scholastically, 
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this was all that could be desired. He could 
return home, then, holding his head up. 

““T instructed your professors to go over your 
papers at once,’’? advised Dean Burton, after 
what seemed an interminable period. ‘‘As 
you know, the results of examinations are not 
generally given out or even tabulated for some 
time following. Your case, however, I felt 
was due consideration and, as a consequence, 
your papers were looked over during the week- 
end and turned in to me, with their markings, 
today, so that I now have the complete report 
peforeme)... 272 

The Dean, coughing slightly, paused to clear 
his throat. 

‘‘Ves?’’ inquired Dolf, breathlessly. 

‘‘Redding,’’ said the Dean, warmly, ‘‘you 
are to be congratulated, both for your reaction 
to the penalty imposed and your observation 
of the rules. But, beyond this, is the showing 
you have made in your papers. You will be in- 
terested to know that, out of a possible hun- 
dred, your lowest marking in all subjects on 
which you took exams was ninety. I doubt, 
sir, if this record will be surpassed by the ac- 
cepted high markers in the school.’’ 
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Dolf’s elation was scarcely as intense as 
might have been expected, but this was ac- 
counted for by the fact that he had come close 
to gauging the quality of his own work. 

“T_T’m awfully glad to hear this, sir,”’ 
he responded, while a little voice inside bobbed 
up to suggest, ‘‘Ask him what mark you got in 
History. Rub it in! You know you passed a 
perfect exam!’’ 

Obeying the impulse, Dolf heard himself 
saying, in an intendedly off-handed manner, 
“Oh, I’m just a bit interested to know, sir, 
what was my mark in History?’’ 

There followed a fumbling of papers as 
Dean Burton sought the desired information. 

‘‘One hundred!’’ came the answer. 

“That’s the stuff!’ said the. little voice tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘You made him swallow it. 
Proved it was only time that kept you from 
marking high in History! And you wouldn’t 
have had to give up what you did if you 
Dera ee? 

Dolf, by an effort of will, shut the voice out. 

“Tsthate.. Qc. ser So Oa Sate hea 
politely. 

‘‘All but this,’’? smiled the Dean, handing 
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Dolf a sealed envelope. ‘‘Your suspension has 
been lifted. Take this note to Coach Merrill. 
If you hurry you’ll just have time to get in to- 
day’s practice!’ 

Dolf stared. This was unexpected. It was 
more than that—it was stunning! He took the 
envelope, looked at it, dazed-like, then glanced 
at the Dean, face beaming. 

‘“<Thank you, sir. You—you’re a brick!’’ 

‘‘Not at all,’’ replied the Dean, quietly, ‘‘I 
had nothing whatsoever to do with it. The 
whole affair was up to you and what you are 
getting you have earned!’’ 

Over-joyed beyond words, the reinstated 
first baseman backed to the door, then—turn- 
ing—dashed through it into the hall and kept 
on going until he reached the ball field. 


CHAPTER XVII 
AN INSIDE TIP 


As quick to forgive as it had been to con- 
demn, once one of its follows had again proved 
worthiness, Buckley College greeted the news 
of Dolf Redding’s reinstatement with wild ac- 
claim. Papers made even greater fuel of this 
than they had the news of the suspension, for 
Dolf’s restoration to the team, on virtually the 
eve of its important battle with Nordham, 
revivified dying hopes and brought the indi- 
vidual base-stealing rivalry between Roxy 
Parker and the Buckley star.back into the lime- 
light. 

“It’s going to be a sweet little battle!’’ de- 
clared a rabid fan. ‘‘Worth traveling miles 
to see . . . this meeting between Dolf and 
Roxy.’’ 

Returning grads voiced their joy at the 
added thrill this competition would give the 
game as well as the added chance Buckley had 
of winning with their regular first baseman 
back in the line-up. 
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As for Dolf himself, his feelings were 
strangely confused. Coupled with an anxiety 
to live up to all that would be expected of him 
was a growing uneasiness. Roxy Parker was 
two stolen bases ahead. Could he catch him 
in this one game? Doubtful! Two stolen 
bases was a big lead with the season so nearly 
over. If he had only played in the previous 
clash against Newburg Institute, he might 
have kept in the running. The race had been 
neck and neck up to then. But, it was too late 
for ‘‘ifs’’ now. 

“‘T can’t be foolish, either,’’ Dolf warned 
himself. ‘‘I’ve got to remember that winning 
the game’s the main thing! And I’d have to 
take too many chances in trying to even the 
count with Roxy, providing I could get on base. 
Nope! My little dream to beat out the king 
has gone up in blue smoke!”’ 


Wednesday, a day of exercises and cere- 
monies and photographs, saw the Buckley base- 
ball team taking the lightest of workouts and 
the players, following this, eating dinner and 
scurrying back to their rooms under orders to 
stay in for the evening. 
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‘‘Keep off the streets!’’ Coach Merrill had 
commanded, emphatically. ‘‘I don’t want you 
running into these back-slapping grads. They 
might dislocate a shoulder or bruise a muscle 
in your throwing arm or break your hand just 
trying to give you an idea of how much they 
think of you. I know them!’’ 

And the fellows, true to his orders, stayed 
behind closed doors, tinglingly mindful, how- 
ever, of red fires on the campus which reflected 
on many of their window panes . . . and 
shouts from without . . . the blare of a 
band . . .. and the scuffling of merry, ex- 
cited feet in the halls. 

‘‘Say, this is tougher than playing the 
game,’’ declared Smiley, tossing aside a light 
fiction magazine he had been trying to read. 
‘“‘How can you sit there like a stone image, 
Dolf? Haven’t you got any feelings?”’ 

Buckley’s first baseman looked up, smiling 
broadly. 

“‘You forget,’’ he reminded, ‘‘that I’m a 
veteran on this confinement stuff. All I have 
to do is imagine I’m still suspended and I don’t 
have any trouble staying put.’’ 

‘‘Huh!’’ snorted Smiley. ‘Nothing would 
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help me but a suspended consciousness and I’m 
about as sleepy as a cross-eyed night owl.’’ 

Footsteps in the hall, a hurried rap on the 
door. The two room-mates glanced ques- 
tioningly at one another. 

““Who’s there?’’ demanded Smiley. 

‘<Special delivery for Mr. Dolf Redding,’’ 
sounded a voice. 

Dolf sprang to the door. 

““Ah! A. letter from home!’’ he guessed. 
“Maybe the folks are coming to the game!”’ 

Signing for the letter, the Buckley first base- 
man came back into the room with it, scowling 
down at the postmark. 

‘“‘Nordham? . . . Nordham? What amI 
doing with a letter from Nordham?’’ Dolf 
asked himself, in growing surprise. He ripped 
one end off the envelope and shook out a plain 
sheet of paper, Smiley watching him curiously. 
‘““What the dickens?”’ 

Dolf dropped down on the edge of his bed 
and perused the contents. Why, this was the 


queerest . . .! He didn’t know anybody 
in Nordham. And besides, the letter was 
printed, in pen and ink ... a rather 


serawly job of it, too . . . As Buckley’s 
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first baseman started reading, his eyes bulged. 
“Say!’’ Self-consciously, Dolf turned away 

from Smiley whom he felt to be regarding him 

closely. And what he was reading was this: 


‘“‘Dear Mr. REDDING: 

‘‘T have a personal reason for wanting 
to see Buckley wallop Nordham. So here’s 
tipping you off to their signals. 


One finger against 


MA ot. pm ogee ats AS Lal oni soel 
Two fingers against 
MICE tech des A Oe OD 
Three fingers against 
WILE lial «ee deo 
Four fingers against 
THULE Sikes ofa eee ee 
Five fingers against 
mith .2c.) nwo 2 Ae slow, ball oresioater 


Scraping ground 
with bare hand . sign for pitch-out to 
catch runner steal- 
ing. 
Scraping ground 
with mitt . . . sign for pitcher to 
peg to base. 
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‘‘These ought to help you steal the socks 
off Nordham tomorrow. 
“Your friend and well wisher, 
What diff does it make? 
You’ve got the DOPE!”’ 


“‘Unsigned!’’ said Dolf, to himself, study- 
ing the paper intently. ‘‘Craziest thing I ever 
got hold of. Must be from some nut! Still, 
there’s no telling . . . these might be 
Nordham’s real signals!’’ 

The impulse to discard the letter, to destroy 
it completely, was checked by a curious fasci- 
nation . . . a sensing of the mysterious 

and a thought which sent veins pul- 
sating! 

‘“‘Jingo! If this 7s Nordham’s signals, it’s 
my greatest break of luck!’’ 

Buckley’s first baseman folded the letter up 
hurriedly as though anxious to get it out of 
sight. He stuffed it in his pocket and paced 
across the room, back turned to Smiley, head 
down. 

‘“‘Well?’’ called his room-mate, questioningly. 
‘““Not bad news, I hope?’’ 

‘‘Can’t tell yet,’? answered Dolf, evasively. 
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“Tt may turn out to be very good news. If 
it does, I’ll let you know.’’ 

But, secretly, the fellow who had been am- 
bitious to beat out Roxy Parker in base 
stealing, had no intention of passing on this in- 
formation. No, sir! If the dope was on the 
level it was his own private property. The 
gods of luck had tossed it in his lap, whether 
by coincidence or not it made no difference. 
The fact remained, the real inside on Nord- 
ham’s signals would enable him to run wild 
once he got on the bags. 

‘‘But is this legitimate?’’? Dolf asked him- 
self. ‘*Wouldn’t this be taking unfair ad- 
vantage??? 

‘Why would it?’’ rejoined the little voice, 
rising up out of the silence. ‘‘Don’t college 
football teams shadow each other? Send scouts 
to cover their games, jot down the plays and 
signals? Wouldn’t you make use of another 
team’s plays if you figured them out on the 
diamond? Sure! Baseball’s no _ different 
from football. What diff does it make how 
you get the information? If it’s straight, it 
would be the same no matter where or how you 
got it, wouldn’t it? And just because some 
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guy with a grudge against his home team slips 
you the dope, cuts no ice. Go ahead! Use it 
for what it’s worth . . . and, if it’s the 
onions, you’ll be standing that Nordham bunch 
on their heads and making Roxy Parker look 
like a sandlotter beside you!’’ 

“‘T’ll study this dope over when Smiley isn’t 
looking,’’ decided Dolf. ‘‘And I’ll keep my 
eyes open tomorrow. If this tip turns out to 
be genuine . . .! Oh, boy!’ 


Hight thousand people at a ball game in 
Buckley was considered an immense crowd, 
not only because it taxed the capacity of the 
Buckley College ball park but because it ex- 
ceeded by three thousand the population of the 
college town itself. But the crowd, on this 
most auspicious of days, was not the only thing 
which had exceeded expectations. The weather 
had also far outstripped the most optimistic 
prediction of the weather man who had propb- 
esied, ‘‘cloudy, probably showers, south por- 
thon.7? 

‘<The weather man’s all wet,’’ declared a 
jubilant rooter. ‘‘But we’re not, and without 
a cloud in the sky, don’t see how we can be!”’ 
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To meet the exigency created by the loss of 
Hugh Ballard, heavy-hitting outfielder, Coach 
Merrill did some juggling of the Buckley bat- 
ting order, moving Ed Munsey up to fourth 
place, the clean-up position, and putting Rod 
Himes, substituting center fielder, just below 
Ed. Rod had shown fairly well in the dis- 
astrous Newburg Institute game but his stick 
work had not been heavy enough or depend- 
able enough in pinches to warrant his batting 
in so important a spot. Dolf Redding resumed 
his old place in the line-up—third man up. 

‘‘Unless something cracks I look for a low- 
scoring game,’’ said the coach, as the team 
gathered in the dugout following the usual light 
workout before the start. ‘‘That means we’ve 
got to go out after Nordham the very first in- 
ning, make our own breaks, and make these 
breaks count. You fellows will be running up 
against the pitcher with the best record in the 
league. ‘Speed’ Thomas! The way to beat 
him is to get to him early, for he gets better 
the further he goes. We’re rated the under- 
dogs, today, men . . . but that’s ne handi- 
cap . . . that’s an asset. Go out there, 
now, and shake off the Nordham jinx. We’ve 
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figured it our year all along. And here’s the 
opportunity to prove it!’’ 

A great, roaring cheer greeted Buckley as 
the nine team members trotted out to their po- 
sitions. A uniformed row of eager, fighting 
Nordhamites leaned forward in their dugout 
directly across the diamond to look their ad- 
versaries over. 

‘‘She’s going to be a battle today!’’ piped 
a fan. ‘‘T can feel her in my bones!”’ 

Someone laughed, nervously. 

‘Boom! Ta-rah! Ta-rah! . . . Boom! 
Ta-rah! Ta-rah! . . . Beat ’emup! Buck- 
ley!’’ thundered the cheer, swelled by the 
throats of ardent alumni. 

‘‘Ssssssssssssss! HA! . . . Sssssssssss- 
sss! HA! . . . Hit ’em out! Nordham!’’ 
answered the visitors, the sound echoing over 
the diamond and sending prickly feelings down 
spines of tensely crouched players in position 
on the field . . . players with eyes intent 
on their captain, Ves Norman, as he took the 
customary practice pitches prior to the um- 
pire’s shouting, ‘‘Batter up!”’ 

Tim Ryan, on the fourth pitch, whizzed the 
ball down to Dolf at first, who relayed the 
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throw to Jim Austin at second, who tossed to 
Smiley at short, who shot to Stan Archer at 
third. 

‘‘Snappy looking infield, eh?’’ cried some- 
one. 

Tim Ryan adjusted his catcher’s mask as 
Stan Archer trotted over to Cap Norman, on 
the mound, and handed him the ball, with a 
reassuring pat on the shoulder. 

‘‘All right, old boy. We’re all with you to- 
day!’’ 

‘‘The old stuff in there, Cap!’ encouraged 
Dolf, coming in from his first base area and 
cupping hands about his lips to make himself 
heard above the din. 

“‘Play ball!’’ called the umps. 

Pitcher Norman, pulling at the rim of his 
cap, pawed at the slab with his foot, setting 
himself coolly for the first pitch. He was not 
going to be stampeded this year. A team full 
of Roxy Parkers wasn’t going to get his goat. 
No costly wild pitches. If Nordham took this 
game it would have to win without assistance 
from Buckley. The great Roxy would be lucky 
if he so much as got on base! And Cap Nor- 
man’s feelings were reflected by the eight grim- 
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jawed men behind him .. . especially by 
those who had shared in last season’s blow-up 
against their present rivals. Did Buckley have 
something to avenge? Oh, did she? 

‘‘Strike three! You’re out!’’ perhaps best 
indicated the extent of Cap Norman’s deter- 
mination. 

‘‘Atta old work! First man up, first man 
down!’’ called Tim. ‘‘They’ll all be easy for 
you today, big fellow!’’ 

Cap Norman grinned, confidently. He was 
working easily, effectively, starting off in 
stride. 

The second Nordham batter popped a high 
foul back of first. Dolf, taking one look at it, 
turned his back and raced toward the field 
boxes. Wheeling, just as it appeared he was 
about to dive into a box, Buckley’s first base- 
man jabbed out his gloved hand and caught 
the ball, toppling over as he did so. 

‘“Wonderful!”’ 

“‘Oh, Dolf!’’ cried a familiar voice. <A fleet- 
ing glance and, in the front row in the stand, 
Dolf beheld the girl from his home town, 
radiant-faced. He ran back to his position, 
giving no sign of recognition. 
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“‘Great support!’’ complimented Cap Nor- 
man, as Dolf tossed him the ball. ‘‘Guess I’ll 
let ’em hit after that one.’’ 

Nordham was batting with instructions to 
hit on the first ball. The third batter went out 
on a bounder to Jim Austin at second, who 
whipped the ball leisurely to Dolf at first. Side 
retired. 

‘‘HWine work in there, Norman!’’ cried an ad- 
mirer. ‘‘Only eight more innings like that and 
you'll have a no-hit game.”’ 

““Only!’’? took up a Nordhamite. ‘‘That boy 
won’t last eight more innings. Wait till Roxy 
gets after him! He’s a wild pitch artist 

. . that’s what he is! Throws the ball 
over the grandstand!”’ 

In on the bench, Buckley men organized for 
the attack. The first three hitters, waving 
clubs, stalked toward the plate, single-file. The 
third in line, however, moved as near the dia- 
mond as the umps would allow, eyes intent on 
the Nordham catcher. 

‘“We’ll soon see,’’ said Dolf, breathlessly, 
‘‘whether those signals are or aren’t . . .!”’ 

But it was difficult to detect a catcher’s sig- 
nals unless one were on base. From the back 
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or at the side, except for a few possibly tell- 
tale motions, a catcher was able to cover. 
Sometimes a fellow, while at bat, might—if he 
knew what he was looking for—get wind of 
what was coming by a backward glance. 

‘‘T’ll have to get on, I guess, before I can 
tell much,’’ decided Dolf, with the count two 
and three on Smiley who was ‘‘waiting ’em 
out.’? ‘‘Come on, Smiley, straighten one!’’ 

Smiley did—straight at the pitcher. Speed 
Thomas took the ball on the first bounce and 
tossed it to first. 

‘‘Hard luck, old man. All right, Stan, let’s 
get going!’’ 

Stan Archer tried, fouling several long flies 
which looked momentarily like hits until they 
began curving. Then Stan ignominiously 
struck out. 

‘‘He’s using a fast one, close in,’’ Stan re- 
ported, as he passed Dolf on the way to the 
bench. 

Buckley’s first baseman and Roxy Parker’s 
greatest rival received a terrific hand as he 
approached the plate for his first time up. 

‘‘Ho, look who’s up!’’ razzed the Nordham 
catcher, spanking his glove. Dolf, stepping into 
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the batter’s box, ventured a glance. Four 
fingers against the mitt! Four fingers? 

A spit ball, if he remembered cor- 
rectly! 

Peering toward the catcher, Speed Thomas 
nodded his head. Watching closely, Dolf saw 
the Nordham pitching ace raise his gloved 
hand and lower his face. He spat upon the ball 
and rubbed the spot with his fingers, circular 
fashion. 

“‘She’s a spitter!’’ thought Dolf, excitedly. 
‘‘But that may have been just an accident. I'll 
try to look some more over!’’ 

Dolf let the pitch go by without swinging 
and heard the umpire bellow, ‘‘Strike one!’’ 

The Nordham catcher was squatting, hands 
down so low it was hard to see. Dolf stepped 
from the box, made the pretense of rubbing his 
hands in the dust, stepped back and took an- 
other quick, fleeting glimpse. 

‘‘Looked like three fingers,’’ he recorded. 
Whetve seen 9) 0S three ee a hs 
three? An in-shoot!”’ 

This was a pitch which the batter could not 
detect until it came over, except that he could 
get set for it if he knew it was coming. 
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Speed Thomas raised his pitching arm, 
wound up slowly, poised on one foot and then 
spun forward. The ball came flashing down 
the pitching lane, a flashing streak of white. 
Dolf jumped back from the plate. 

‘‘An in-shoot!’’ he gasped. ‘‘Too close-in 

but an in-shoot! Oh, boy! I’ve got to 
get on bases! That bird who tipped me off 
was right—I ought to be able to steal the socks 
off these babies!’’ 

Ball one and strike one. And one finger 
against the mitt! A fast, straight ball 
probably close-in, as Stan had warned. Set- 
ting himself for the pitch, Buckley’s first base: 
man followed the Nordham pitcher’s every 
motion. He knew exactly where the ball was 
coming and, as it neared him, he stepped con- 
fidently out to meet it, cracking the horsehide 
resoundingly on the nose for a whizzing drive 
through the box, out over second base and into 
center field for a clean single, the first hit of 
the game! 

““Yea, Redding!’’ shrieked the Buckley 
stands, as their base-running flash rounded 
first and made a dancing pretense of racing on 
down to second on the throw-in. 
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Two out, last half of the first, game hardly 
more than begun, but the crowd was in an 
uproar. 

‘‘Now you’ll see something!’’ predicted a 
Redding enthusiast. 

‘“‘Two stolen bases behind!’’ said Dolf to 
himself, as he took a lead-off from first, ‘‘and 
the dope on the signals is absolutely correct! 
Say, it’s going to be a shame, what I’ll do to 
this outfit in a minute!’’ 

Kyes on the catcher as Ed Munsey, Buckley’s 
new clean-up hitter, stepped to the plate, Dolf 
saw the Nordham catcher scrape his bare hand 
in the dirt. 

‘Uh huh! They’re going to waste one on 
the chance I’m going down to second!’’ divined 
Dolf, grinning. ‘‘Go toit, boys! Have a good 
time! But when I get ready to go down I’ll 
GO down and you won’t be able to stop me!’’ 

The pitch-out occurred as expected, Nord- 
ham’s catcher taking the ball shoulder-high 
and pulling back his arm for a throw but there 
was no occasion for a peg. Buckley’s base- 
stealing threat merely moved mockingly back 
toward first. 


Again came the signal, bare hand scraped 
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along the ground. Nordham felt certain Roxy 
Parker’s rival would try to go down so as to 
be in scoring range in case the batter should 
hit. A short one base blow could drive a fast 
man like Redding in from second. As there 
were two out, it was logical that he would at- 
tempt a steal. It was just a question of out- 
guessing. : 

“‘Ball two!’’ called the umpire as the pitch 
came in, above Ed Munsey’s shoulders. 

“‘Laying for me, eh?’’ taunted Dolf, as 
Speed Thomas, now in the hole on the batter, 
looked a bit perturbed. 

“Never mind that guy on first!’’ entreated 
a Nordham rooter. ‘‘Pitch to the batter! He’s 
the birdie you want!’’ 

Dolf was not in position to make out the kind 
of ball that was called for. The catcher’s knee 
blocked his vision. 

‘‘But old Tommy can’t afford to waste an- 
other,’’ he told himself. ‘‘This is going to be 
pretty close to the groove!’ 

And it was. ‘‘Strike one!’’ 

‘‘Well, here’s where the fun commences!’ 
decided Buckley’s base-running marvel. 

Edging farther and farther from first, Dolf 
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deliberately flirted for trouble. Thomas, in 
the pitcher’s box, stood fondling the ball, study- 
ing the catcher intently. 

‘“‘As long as the catcher doesn’t signal for 
him to peg to first I’m okay!’’ figured Dolf. 

‘‘Watch yourself, out there!’’ warned Tim 
Ryan from the first base coaching line. 

Dolf’s answer was a gesture of defiance 
. - - two steps more toward second base 

and now he was almost halfway, with 
anxious spectators asking Nordham what she 
was going to do about it. 

Then came the signal—catcher’s mitt scrap- 
ing the ground! Instantly Speed Thomas 
whirled and threw to first, but—in the frac- 
tional second it took him to do this following 
the signal—the base runner had taken the 
whole Nordham infield by surprise by tearing 
madly for second. He slid in, safely, as the 
ball cracked in the first baseman’s mitt where 
Nordham had expected to catch him, flat- 
footed. 

‘“A clean steal!’’ yelled the stands. 

‘“‘Hey, Parker! How was that?’’ razzed a 
delirious Buckley supporter. 

The base-stealing king of the Little Valley 
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Collegiate League smiled his compliments. 
‘*Pretty good!’’ he intimated, in pantomime, 
as the crowd buzzed with admiring comment. 
The utter audacity of that fellow Redding! A 
marked man, with Nordham all set to ‘‘get’’ 
him and yet he had openly defied them and 
gotten away with it! But’ this was destined to 
be just a starter. 

‘“Only one stolen base behind now,’’ thought 
Dolf, exultantly. ‘‘This is softer than soft! 
Watch me steal third right under Parker’s nose 
and tie the count with him!”’’ 

It was policy to wait on second and give Ed 
Munsey, at bat, an opportunity to do some- 
thing. A steal was figured a risk under any 
circumstances and Dolf was now in position 
to score on a hit. But he also knew something 
that no one else knew that he knew. And this 
knowledge gave him more leeway. It might 
seem to the crowd and to his team-mates and 
to Coach Merrill that he was taking desperate, 
foolhardy chances, but he wasn’t. He was cer- 
tain of every move. 

From second base Dolf could see the catch- 
er’s signals plainly. The next two pitches 
were strike balls which Ed lef go by, figuring 
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that, with two balls to begin with, he might 
work Speed Thomas for a walk. But no such 
luck. Speed was working carefully, gaining 
control and effectiveness with every pitch. 

“‘Two fingers!’’ observed Dolf. ‘‘He’s going 
to try to strike him out on an out drop.’’ 

As Thomas raised his arm for the pitch, Dolf 
shot for third. 

‘‘There he goes!’’ shrieked the stands, but 
Nordham’s pitching ace, having started the 
pitch, was forced to continue. The effect of 
Dolf’s going down with his arm served to un- 
steady him a trifle, however, and the pitch was 
wide. 

‘<Ball three!’’ 

And Buckley’s base-running rival of Nord- 
ham’s_ base-stealing king came into third 
standing up! 

Roxy Parker, playing third for Nordham, 
grinned and reached out his hand. 

‘‘Glad to see you,’’ he greeted, as the two 
rivals shook, amid cheers. ‘‘But I don’t want 
to see you go any farther!’’ 

Dolf grinned and looked toward the home 
plate with a threatening gesture. 

‘‘Guess that’s carrying the fight into Park- 
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er’s back yard!’’ shouted a hilarious fan. ‘‘Oh, 
boy! Some base running!’’ 

On the next pitch, much to Nordham’s relief 
and Buckley’s disappointment, Ed Munsey 
ended his first time at bat in the role of 
clean-up hitter by lifting a high fly to center 
field which was gathered in for an easy out. 

But, though Buckley had failed to score, .it 
had—through the efforts of one man—accom- 
plished much. Dolf’s base running had at first 
bewildered, then dazzled, Nordham. And now, 
in place of Buckley’s being up in the air, as 
was the case last year, her mighty rivals were 
greatly upset. The challenger to Roxy Park- 
er’s title of base-stealing king had gotten 
Nordham’s goat in the very first inning! 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE LEADING BASE STEALER 


‘‘Hiven up!’’ said Dolf, as he dashed out to 
his position to start the second inning with 
fans, both Buckley and Nordham alike, giving 
him a tremendous ovation. 

Tossing the ball on the ground to the va- 
rious infielders who pegged it in to him as Cap 
Norman was taking his warm-up pitches, 
Buckley’s first baseman was conscious, for the 
first time, of a feeling of antagonism within 
himself . . . as though he had somehow 
become two persons .. . each fighting 
with the other. 

““You can’t really take credit for what you 
did,’’ said a voice which he recognized as his 
own. ‘‘Kverybody else may figure you ‘even 
up’ with Roxy Parker but you know you’re 
not—you’re still two stolen bases behind!’’ 

‘“Where do you get that way?’’ said a sec- 
ond voice, which Dolf knew to have been the 


dictator of his actions. ‘‘You’ve been playing 
268 
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smart baseball and you know it. Nordham 
would give their eye teeth to have the low- 
down on Buckley like you’ve got it on them! 
And do you think they wouldn’t use it? Any 
time !’’ 

‘“‘T know, but where’s the kick in doing 
something when you know you’ve got it on the 
opposition before you start?’’ argued Dolf. 
“I’ve wanted all year to beat Roxy out in base 
stealing but am I getting a thrill out of being 
tied with him . . . out of having a chance 
for the title practically in my hands? . . 

I am not!’’ 

‘“‘Don’t kid yourself! What you going to 
do—get yourself in the same mess you have 
before? Should think you’d have profited by 
the bonehead you pulled in confessing to the 
Dean. Always magnifying trifles, making them 
out as wrong and going around, apologizing 
for ’em! You’re never going to get anywhere! 
Cut this splitting hairs! You’d get a big kick 
out of this if you’d let yourself!’’ 

“‘That’s just the trouble!’’ answered Dolf, 
his own voice growing stronger, ‘‘I can’t. I’m 
not built that way. Other fellows might be 
able to do it, but not me! I’ve gone through 
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a lot of grief in the past on account of it. And 
I’m not going to be fooled again. No, sir! 
You’re just the same old temptation in a dif- 
ferent disguise. That’s all! I know you now! 
You came to me in the form of a letter this 
time which some Nordham sorehead took a 
notion to sendme . . . figuring I could do 
Nordham the most damage. All right, I fell 
for you as usual. But I’m not falling any 
more—see! I may have stolen two bases but 
Pm-darn: glad: -E.didu’t) score 4s darn 
glad the game’s still nothing to nothing 

no real damage done.’’ 

Dolf gritted his teeth and mumbled out loud 
as he addressed an imaginary but nevertheless 
real person . . . an identity he now thor- 
oughly detested. 

‘“‘And as for that first inning, when you 
tricked me into taking advantage of Nordham 
through knowing her signals . . . that in- 
ning’s OUT! I’m starting with this inning 
. . . starting all over. And as for you 

I’m through with you for GOOD!”’ 


The great Roxy Parker, not only a great 
base runner but a great hitter, was at the plate. 
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He was fourth in the Nordham batting order 
and thus the first man to face Cap Norman 
in this, the first half of the second inning. And, 
as the crowd had cheered for Roxy’s challenger 
the previous half inning, the king himself was 
now given a rousing reception. 

The Buckley infield instinctively moved back 
on the grass. 

‘‘Here’s the baby we want!’’ called Smiley. 
‘‘Let him hit to me! I’ll take him!”’ 

The fellow who had demoralized the Buckley 
team last season grinned his defiance. On the 
first ball pitched, Roxy swung. He connected 
squarely and the ball, as if in answer to 
Smiley’s invitation, shot with bullet-like speed 
between short and second. In motion with the 
crack of the bat, Buckley’s peppy shortstop 
stretched out his gloved hand, bending low to 
take the fast-bounding ball off his shoe-tops. 
He was in an awkward position to throw, but 
there was not a second to be wasted if he were 
to have a chance of catching the fleet-footed 
Roxy at first. 

‘‘Tt’s an infield hit!’’ predicted a spectator. 

Smiley’s peg, flipped frenziedly from an 
under-handed position, was wild, low and to 
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the side. Dolf, on first, straining forward to 
give him every inch advantage in catching the 
ball before the racing Roxy should cross the 
sack, saw that the throw was going wide. He 
leaned far to the right, as far as was possible, 
and still keep his left foot touching the first 
base bag. 

“‘Tf he can’t get on, he can’t steal!’’ <A per- 
fectly logical thought occurring at a perfectly 
crazy time. 

Roxy, three feet from the base, seeing that 
the play was to be close, slid. But as he hit 
the dirt, Buckley’s first baseman, stretching 
out to the very limit of his reach, scooped up 
the ball which came to him on a bad bounce. 
He fell as he did so, but somehow managed to 
keep his hold on the ball as well as his foot 
against the base. 

““You’re OUT!’’ snapped the umpire, with 
a jabbing wave of his arm. 

“‘Ow!’? howled Nordham. ‘‘What a catch! 
That’s highway robbery!’’ 

‘‘Greatest infield play I ever saw!’ raved a 
veteran fan. ‘‘Say, Buckley’s playing inspired 
baseball today!’ 

“*Yea, Redding!’’ belched the Buckley stands. 
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‘*That’s picking ’em out of the dirt!’’ shouted 
Smiley, from across the diamond. ‘‘Saved me 
a sure error, old pal!’’ 

Dolf grinned happily. Here was a play he 
had made in which he could take genuine sat- 
isfaction. And the pleasure in a deed well done 
was all the keener for it having been executed 
against the great Roxy Parker. 

The king of base stealers, picking himself 
up and dusting himself off, flashed a look of 
sheer wonderment at his smiling rival. 

“Throw away those horseshoes!’’ he de- 
manded. 

Dolf shook his head, disparagingly, as though 
he himself hardly understood how he had made 
the catch. 

‘‘We’re after you today!’’ he retorted, shak- 
ing his fist good-humoredly. 

Roxy laughed as he jogged back to the bench. 

Cap Norman set the next two Nordham bat- 
ters down in easy fashion and was given a cheer 
as he came in at the close of the half inning, 
having retired the first six batters to face him. 

‘“‘That’s pitching ball!’’ praised Coach Mer- 
rill. 

‘“‘You mean—that’s getting great support,’’ 
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said the Buckley captain, modestly. ‘‘The boys 
are freezing everything that comes their way.’’ 

“Starts out like a real old-fashioned pitch- 
er’s battle!’’ declared a Buckley rooter as 
Speed Thomas, putting on steam, mowed the 
home side down to keep pace with Cap Norman. 
‘‘Don’t see so many low-hitting contests now- 
adays.’’ 

‘“‘Aw, the game’s young yet!’’ snorted a 
nearby fan. ‘‘Time for plenty to happen!’’ 

But the third inning passed as uneventfully 
as the first, in regard to scores. Nordham, 
however, succeeded in securing its first hit off 
Cap Norman, a two base blow with two down. 

‘‘Just beginning to get the range!’’ taunted 
a Nordham rooter. ‘‘We’ll start the bombard- 
ment pretty soon!’’ | 

“Not yet you don’t!’’ replied a Buckley fan 
as Cap Norman opened the fourth by striking 
out Nordham’s first batter and forcing the sec- 
ond to pop-up to Stan Archer. ‘‘One, two, 
three!’ 

But the third hitter was Roxy Parker. His 
striding to the plate was the signal for another 
ovation. 

“Strike him out!’’ begged Buckley. 
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There was no question but that Cap Norman 
would have enjoyed doing this little thing as a 
matter of personal revenge, but Roxy had 
slightly different plans. Just as it appeared 
that he might be made a strike-out victim, with 
the count two and one against him, Roxy hit 
sharply between first and second for a long 
single which he stretched into a double by fast 
base running. 

“‘Tt won’t be long now!’’ shrieked Nordham. 
“‘Good boy, Roxy!’’ 

“‘Better put your bases under lock and key!’’ 
warned a voice, ‘‘if you want to keep Roxy from 
stealing ’em!”’ 

‘‘He’s tied with Dolf right now,’’ tabulated 
someone. ‘‘We’re due to see some fireworks!’’ 

Indeed they were! On the second ball 
pitched, Roxy set off for third like a human 
skyrocket. The Nordham batter, doing all he 
could to assist, swung viciously at the ball, 
missing of course but hoping to delay or con- 
fuse the Buckley catcher. But big Tim Ryan 
had been grimly expecting just such a dash and 
he was set for it . . . as nearly set as a 
catcher could be against the fastest man in 
the league. The ball smacked into Tim’s mitt 
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and back flashed Tim’s throwing arm His 
peg to Stan Archer at third was bullet-like in 
its swiftness. No wild over-throw of a base 
this time, but deadly in its aim. Stan’s gloved 
hand swallowed the horsehide a little to his left 
and knee high from the base. No sooner had 
he caught it than he jabbed it downward 
against a ecleated shoe and leg which came 
sliding in. 

““You’re out!’’ bawled the umps. 

And Buckley fans came up on their feet with 
shouts of joy. The great Roxy Parker had 
been cut down, stealing! 

Smiley rushed over to pound a tickled Stan 
Archer on the back while Dolf raced in to the 
home plate to shake a grinning Tim Ryan by 
the hand. The spectators were quick to catch 
the inference. Dolf was thanking Tim for 
holding Roxy’s base-stealing record down as 
plays like this were keeping him in the running. 

“‘Roxy’s got his work cut out for him to- 
day!’ admitted a Nordham rooter, with just 
a tinge of glumness. ‘‘He’s not getting away 
anything like he did last year . . . so far!’ 


Stan Archer, first up in Buckley’s half of 
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the fourth, was greeted with applause for his 
pretty put-out of the base-stealing king. There 
had been rivalry of a sort between him and 
Roxy as well, for they were opposing third 
basemen. Stan, as if to show his appreciation 
for the tribute paid him, responded with a drive 
too hot for the Nordham shortstop to handle. 
He was credited with a hit as he crossed first 
ahead of a delayed throw. 

And now Dolf Redding was up. The clamor 
became riotous. 

“Get on, Dolf! Run ’em ragged again! 
Break that tie!’’ 

But Buckley’s base-stealing star was not go- 
ing by the crowd’s count. He knew, in his 
heart, that he was rightfully two stolen bases 
behind. Besides, he was now confronted with 
a situation counter to his personal desires. 

“Tt’s a tight game,’’ thought Dolf; ‘‘I’ve 
got to bunt and try to sacrifice Stan down to 
second. At least, that’s what the play calls for. 
Of course I could get two strikes on me, then 
ityaone ai, And, a igoton 7. ).2° Lhate 
to lose a time at bat and a chance to pull up 
on Roxy.”’ 

It was only for a fleeting instant that Dolf 
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had the least indecision. He stepped into the 
box, paying no heed to what the Nordham 
catcher might be signaling. It stood to reason, 
anyway, that Speed Thomas would try to keep 
the ball high to prevent a bunt, if possible. Sure 
enough! The count went to two balls and no 
strikes. Then a fast one, close-in, which Dolf 
fouled. 

On the next pitch Buckley’s first baseman 
laid down a beautiful bunt, along the third base 
line. Roxy Parker came in on it fast, picked 
it up with his bare hand and made a jumping 
throw to first. The ball arrived but a step 
ahead of the runner. And now it was Roxy 
who shook a good-humored fist at Dolf. 

In bunting, however, though sacrificing his 
chance at. getting on base, Dolf had accom- 
plished his purpose. Stan was reposing on 
second with one out and Ed Munsey, on whom 
hopes had been pinned as a clean-up hitter, was 
at bat. Ed did not disappoint this time. He 
landed on the first ball pitched, driving it be- 
tween left and center fields for a hit which 
brought Stan in from second with the first run 
of the game. The Buckley stands went mad. 
Rod Himes, substituting for the late-lamented 
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Hugh Ballard, up. <A chance for him to win 
a share of glory. Speed Thomas tightened, 
however, and brought groans as he struck the 
less-experienced Rod out. Buckley’s oppor- 
tunity for further scoring died completely as 
Jim Austin grounded out to first. 

‘‘Some battle!’’ cried spectators as the fifth 
inning came and went with Buckley leading, 
1 to 0. 

Going into the last of the sixth, Smiley, first 
up, singled. Stan, in attempting to sacrifice 
him down, fouled out to catcher. 

‘All right, Dolf! Here’s your chance!’ 
shouted an admirer, as Buckley’s base-stealing 
star was again at bat. 

‘‘Two bases behind,’’ thought Dolf. ‘‘And 
I’ll probably only be up once more unless 
this game should go over-innings. Pretty slim 
chance!’ 

It was a great temptation to keep from glanc- 
ing back. He had repeatedly said that he was 
through with his other self for good. But— 
was he? 

“« Just one look!’’ pleaded a voice. ‘‘You hit 
the first time up because you knew what he was 
going to pitch. You could probably hit again 
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- « Maybe winthe game for Buckley ... 
be the outstanding star . . .!”’ 

“No, no . . . not that way!’’ muttered 
Dolf. 

‘‘Who you talking to?’? demanded the Nord- 
ham catcher. 

‘‘Myself! Any objections?’’ grinned Dolf, 
nervously. 

On the next pitch, Buckley’s first baseman 
looped a drive out over short which dropped 
at the feet of the left fielder who almost col- 
lided with the shortstop, both having made 
frantic efforts to catch the sphere. With the 
crowd in an uproar, Smiley, taking chances, 
made two bags on the short single, sliding 
safely into third. 

Men on first and third and only one out! 

‘‘Here goes your old ball game!’’ 

Wilder cheers as Buckley’s leading base 
stealer stole second without drawing a throw, 
Nordham making an unsuccessful attempt to 
trap Smiley off third. 

‘‘That puts Dolf ahead of Roxy!’’ sung out 
a fan. ‘‘Whoopee! And it breaks Roxy’s 
stolen base record of last year by one!’’ 

“It puts me one behind Roxy,’’ corrected 
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Dolf. Then, making a megaphone of his hands, 
“Come on, Ed. Clean ’em up! Bring us both 
in!’? 

Perhaps it was too much to expect of an 
untried veteran in the heaviest hitter’s réle. 
Ed had already driven in the only run, thus 
far, of the game. But now, with only a fly to 
the outfield needed to tally a second run, Ed 
was sent back to the bench, trailing his bat, a 
fanning victim. 

The Nordham cheering section gave Speed 
Thomas a great hand for his marvelous pitch- 
ing in a pinch. A moment later all Nordham 
stood up in riotous tribute as Speed whiffed a 
desperately trying Rod Himes for the second 
successive time, ending the inning. 

‘“Whew!’’ gasped a Nordham fan. ‘‘That’s 
hard on my weak heart!’’ 

‘‘Anybody’s ball game yet!’’ assured an- 
other Nordham rooter. ‘‘And here we start 
the old lucky seventh with Roxy the first man 
uy 

The efforts of one Roxy Parker, Nordham’s 
big siege gun, had been quite effectively if not 
almost cruelly spiked. Buckley had taken a 
sort of murderous glee in stopping him, and 
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his presence at the plate brought a round of 
challenging cat-calls. 

‘‘Who is this guy, anyhow?”’ 

‘‘Never heard of him!’’ 

‘You haven’t? He’s supposed to be a crack 
base stealer !’’ 

“¢ ‘Supposed to be’ is good! But how can he 
prove it?”’ 

Crack! 

This was Roxy’s answer to the taunts, a fu- 
riously hit drive which sped out over second 
base on a rising line. 

‘It’s a homer!’’ shrieked a rooter. ‘‘Oh, 
what a sock!’’ 

Rounding first at top speed, Roxy’s eyes 
followed the flight of the ball, now rapidly 
nearing the center field fence. His eyes also 
followed, with a look of sudden apprenhension, 
the streaking figure of Buckley’s substitute 
center fielder, who—his back turned to the dia- 
mond—was racing toward the fence, giving fur- 
tive glances over his shoulder. Ten feet from 
second base, a great, throat-splitting shout 
brought Roxy to a jolting stop. Rod Himes, 
who had failed so miserably at bat, had re- 
deemed himself! His great, leaping, back- 
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handed catch had cut off a sure triple and a 
possible home run! And once more, the great 
Roxy Parker had been foiled. 

Hd Munsey and Chub Stevens, right and left 
fielders, respectively, helped the substitute 
throw the ball in, making a clowning gesture 
of kissing it as it came into their hands. 

‘What a ball game! What a dandy catch!’’ 
was the tingling murmur which went the 
rounds. 

Determined to break through, Nordham, un- 
daunted, renewed her assault upon Cap Nor- 
man, whose pitching, backed up by marvelous 
support, had baffled them. The next batter 
doubled, a blow which most certainly would 
have scored Roxy with the tying run had Roxy’s 
terrific clout fallen safe. The following batter 
scratched an infield hit, the Nordham man on 
second being kept from going down to third. 
Two men on and only one out and now it was 
Buckley that was in the hole. 

‘‘Here comes that blow-up!’’ bellowed a 
Nordhamite. ‘‘Here’s where Buckley throws 
the old game away!”’ 

‘“‘Just watch us!’? muttered Tim Ryan, 
striding out in front of the plate to talk it over 
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with Cap Norman. ‘‘Okay, Ves?’’ he asked, 
anxiously. 

The Buckley captain nodded reassuringly. 

“‘T’ll get out of this,’’ he promised. ‘‘They 
won’t get to me again.’’ 

‘‘One down, gang!’’ warned Tim, returning 
to his position behind the plate. ‘‘Heads up, 
out there!”’ 

The Nordham batsman, beseeched by fren- 
zied colleagues, stepped into the batter’s box 
with the realization that much rested upon his 
shoulders. <A little single could cause con- 
sternation; anything larger than a single could 
cause a panic. 

“‘Get your name in the papers, Heeby!”’ 
shouted a friend. 

‘“Give ’em the Heeby Jeebies!’’ paraphrased 
someone. 

A nervous titter of laughter broke out. 

Pitching slowly, craftily, Cap Norman 
brought the count up to three and two. 

‘‘Thatta old pitching in there, boy!’’ sung 
Smiley at short, flicking a pebble over his 
shoulder. ‘‘Number two for you, big fellow!’’ 

Number two? The intended victim, on the 
verge of a strike-out, swung desperately at the 
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next pitch, a blinding fast one. There was the 
erack of ball against bat and a white streak 
shooting between third and short. Stan Archer, 
at third, playing close to the bag, lunged for the 
ball, throwing himself flat in an effort to at 
least knock it down, but it escaped his finger 
tips. 

“It’s a hit!’ cried the crowd, supersensi- 
tive now, to every bit of action. 

But Smiley, playing deep, had yet to be reck- 
oned with. The Nordham men on bases were 
in motion, the one at second tearing toward 
third and the one at first bearing down on 
second. 

In some manner, no one could figure just how, 
Smiley’s gloved hand intercepted the white 
streak as it clipped the grass at the edge of 
the diamond. He sank to his knees in grasping 
the ball but was up in an instant with a light- 
ning peg to Jim Austin at second. As the 
runner slid in, Jim, side-stepping to avoid a 
collision, whizzed the ball to Dolf at first. The 
decision was hair-line but Dolf’s reaching out 
from the bag to hasten the arrival of the sphere 
was the margin by which the Nordham battery 
was beaten in as sparkling a double-play as 
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one would care to see . . . a double-play 
coming at a most crucial time in the game and 
spelling sudden death for Nordham’s threaten- 
ing rally. 


Came the ninth with Buckley clinging tena- 
ciously to her one run lead . . . one run 
which had now assumed prodigious proportions, 
Coach Merrill’s pre-game prediction of a pos- 
sible low score was being borne out in the ex- 
treme. Both pitchers, surviving one serious 
situation each, had proven practically in- 
vineible. And both had seemingly grown 
stronger as the innings had progressed. 

‘‘All right, fellows. Go out there and get 
the last three!’’ commanded Coach Merrill. 

‘“‘That’s easy!’’ rejoined Smiley. ‘‘We’re 
Nordham’s masters today!’’ 

And so it appeared. Nordham’s first two 
hopes died pitifully at first on weak infield 
taps. 

‘‘Here’s the last one!’’ called Tim Ryan, tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘Who wants him?’’ 

The Nordham rooters came up on their feet 
with a storming howl. The ‘‘last’’ batter was 
none other than the great Roxy Parker who 
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had played in what was regarded as ‘‘hard 
luck’’ all afternoon. 

*‘Look out for that bozo!’’ warned a fan. 
‘““He’s due!”’ 

You bet Roxy was due! He was incensed at 
himself for not having been able to break loose. 
If he had done almost anything at all, his team 
need not have been in the rut. The game now 
hung in the slenderest of balances. But Roxy, 
veteran that he was, gave evidence of the quali- 
ties which had won him his laurels. He toed 
the plate collectedly, refusing to bite at bad 
pitches with which Cap Norman sought to 
tempt him. With the count two balls and one 
strike Roxy whistled the ball through the in- 
field on a drive too hot to handle. 

‘‘Well, well! Glad to see you!’’ kidded Dolf, 
as Roxy pulled up on first. 

“But Roxy was in no mood for jollying now. 
He was intent on the business of pulling the 
game out of the fire, if it could be done. Even 
with the ‘‘life on first,’? Nordham’s cause 
seemed hopeless. 

‘Pitch to me, big fellow!’’ counseled Tim, 
as Roxy commenced cavorting off first base in 
an attempt to get Cap Norman up in the air. 
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“‘The fatal ninth!’’ reminded a Nordham 
rooter. ‘‘Remember last year, Buckley! Re- 
member last year!’’ 

Cap Norman, watching the base-stealing 
king, deliberately wasted two balls. 

‘“‘Pitch to the batter!’’ pleaded a Buckley 
rooter, uneasily. ‘‘You’ve got this game 
sewed up if you just pitch to the batter!”’ 

‘“‘Yeah! Let that jumping jack alone on 
first. He’s not going anywhere. He’s just 
making believe he is!’’ shouted another. 

On the next pitch, however, Roxy was gone. 
The batter swung and Tim’s peg was good, but 
the base-stealing king slid under Jim Austin 
at second and was safe. 

‘“‘How do you like that, Buckley?”’ taunted 
Nordham, with renewed hope. 

“‘That evens up the stolen base record 
again!’’ informed a statistically inclined fan. 

Dolf, keeping his own count, muttered to 
himself, ‘‘“That puts him two ahead . . . he 
beats me by two stolen bases. Well, I gave 
him a run, anyhow.”’ 

Crack! The next batter up had hit and the 
hit was going safe! A hard line drive that 
went bounding out to center field with Rod 
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Himes coming in on it fast as the fleet Roxy 
circled third. 

‘“‘Home! Home! Soak it home!’’ yelled 
Nordham. 

Rod, in his anxiety, fumbled the ball momen- 
tarily, grabbed it and pegged. His throw, 
though hasty, was good, the ball coming to Tim 
Ryan on the first bound. The only trouble was 
that the great Roxy Parker had already crossed 
the plate and the tying run was in with a pos- 
sible winning run camped on second, all this 
done with two men down! 

‘““Now who’s got this old ball game!’’ ranted 
a delirious Nordhamite, hoarsely. ‘‘Who said 
the king was dead? Long live the king!’’ 

Roxy, on his way to the bench, was greeted 
by team-mates and substitutes who all but 
pounded him to pieces while a volley of sound 
thundered at him from the Nordham section. 
Idol of all Nordham he had again justified the 
rabid faith his school had in him; had crowned 
himself a hero anew. And had put his team 
distinctly back in the running! 

‘“‘Buckley’s cracking!’’ came the shout. 
‘‘She’s all over now!”’ 

There was no doubting the fact that Nord- 
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ham’s startling evening up of the game had 
proved disconcerting. It would have been a 
jolting shock to any experienced team, es- 
pecially after having fought a worthy foe to a 
standstill for eight air-tight innings. Here, if 
at any time, was the place where something 
might snap. 

The Buckley infield clustered consolingly 
about Cap Norman. 

‘“‘Tough luck, Cap, old man! But don’t let 
that worry you at all. We’re all with you. Let 
em hit!’’ 


The Buckley captain went back to the mound 
and pitched one ball. That one ball took the 
sky route to the outfield where Chub Stevens 
parked under it and, when it dropped into his 
glove, clutched it for dear life. He held onto 
the ball all the way in to the bench before sur- 
rendering it as the crowd settled back for a 
moment’s respite before the hottest contested 
ball game ever seen on Buckley field should be 
resumed. 

‘‘She’ll go over-innings sure!’’ said a wise- 
acre, ‘‘and Nordham’ll win. Buckley always 
fades under pressure, at the finish!’’ 
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‘‘Where do you get that way?’ rejoined a 
loyalist. 

‘“‘Wigure it out for yourself!’’ retorted the 
graybeard, refusing to be howled down. 

‘‘Aw, hire a hall!’ razzed a fan nearby 
whose nerves were on edge. ‘‘Let’s watch the 
ball game!”’ 


Over on the Buckley bench a determined knot 
of players gathered about Coach Merrill. 

‘““We just couldn’t hold ’em,’’ admitted 
Smiley, grimly. 

‘“We’re just as good as they are!’’ insisted 
Tim Ryan, ‘‘but we can’t dilly-dally along, 
boys! That bunch is getting stronger! This 
is the old inning to do it in . . ._ the last 
of the ninth. Who’s first up?’’ 

‘“‘Dolf!’’? answered Coach Merrill. ‘‘Listen, 
men . . . wait Speed out. Make him 
work. He’s pitched a marvelous game 
but he must be tired. Get him in the hole if 
youcan. After that, use your own judgment!’’ 

Frenzied cries marked Dolf Redding’s trip 
to the plate. Despite Roxy’s late flash of form, 
he had outshone the base-stealing king, in the 
crowd’s estimation. And now the fates were 
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giving Dolf another time at bat which he had 
not expected to have! A chance to break what 
would otherwise go down in the record books 
as an existing tie. 

‘‘Twvo stolen bases behind!’’ checked Dolf, 
mentally, and shook his head, despairing of 
even attempting to get these back. The one 
dominating thing was the winning of the game, 
this in itself now very much in doubt. 

‘‘Have you forgotten that you know Nord- 
ham’s signals?’’ said a voice, close at hand. 
“‘Tf you can get on you can steal those bases 
just as easily as you did in the first inning and 
perhaps win the game in the bargain. Don’t 
be a fool! Don’t kick yourself for the rest of 
your life at the opportunity you had, and 
missed. You’ll never have a chance like this 
again. This game’ll go down in league history 
as one of the greatest ever played and your 
name will live in Buckley tradition if you can 
be instrumental in the winning of it!’’ 

“‘T know! I know!’’ answered Dolf, wearily. 
‘‘But I argued that out with you before. I told 
FOU A ae 

‘‘Ball one!’’ barked the umpire’s voice. 
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Speed Thomas had tried the outside corner, 
working carefully. 

‘“W onder what the next pitch’ll be?’’ sounded 
the voice. ‘‘Take a look . . . over your 
shoulder. Take a look!’’ 

Buckley’s first baseman kept his face toward 
the pitcher, resolutely. 

‘‘Strike one!’’ Called. He had not lifted his 
bat from his shoulder. 

Then followed two more pitches, a strike and 
& ball. 

““Two and two,’’ thought Dolf. 

‘“‘Get set for the next one!’’ warned the 
voice. ‘‘Catch the signal, you fish! This bird’s 
pitching some ball! He’s liable to strike you 
out!”’ 

Grim-jawed, holding out against the struggle 
within, Buckley’s first baseman kept his eyes 
on the pitcher, watched the arm as it swept 
downward and the ball as it left the long 
fingers on its path to the plate. Timing the 
pitch, Dolf swung and saw the horsehide leave 
his bat on a skimming line. He dropped his 
bat and raced for first. The drive struck just 
inside the third base foul line and shot into left 
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field where the fielder, playing fairly close in, 
made a fine recovery to hold Buckley’s star to 
one base. 

‘‘T did it!’’ cried Dolf to himself, amid wild 
roars of acclaim. ‘‘Did it on the square!’’ 

‘«Pretty lucky !’’ answered the voice. ‘‘ Pretty 
lucky! But do you think you’re going to 
get away with this base stealing so easy? Not 
much, you’re not. ‘Not unless you . . .” 

Ed Munsey, next up, signaled that he would 
attempt to sacrifice Dolf down. Once more this 
was the logical play. Buckley needed but one 
run to win the game and, since Speed Thomas 
was so stingy with his hits, it was up to Buck- 
ley to make each hit count for as much as it 
possibly could. But Ed, after looking over a 
couple, fouled out to catcher. Buckley rooters 
moaned as their right fielder tossed his bat 
disconsolately into the air and retired to the 
bench. 

‘‘One down!’’ said the voice to Dolf, ‘‘and 
this sub Rod Himes up. You’d better be mak- 
ing use of those signals while you can. He’s 
liable to hit into a double play. If he does, 
your big chance is cooked!’ 

“‘T’ve got to go down!’’ decided Dolf, ‘‘but 
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I’m going down without . . . strictly on 
my own!?’’ 

Nordham, with wholesome respect for Roxy 
Parker’s most formidable base-stealing rival, 
was watching Dolf like a hawk. He’d run wild 
before, but they’d get him this time. They’d 
concocted a plan. Let him try stealing! 

Strike one on Rod. Called. 

‘“What you waiting on? Why don’t you go 
down?’’ kidded the Nordham first baseman. 
‘‘Playing safe for a change, eh?’’ 

Dolf looked his scorn. Heart pounding, but 
outwardly cool, he replied, ‘‘Going down on 
the next pitch, dearie!’’ 

The Nordham first baseman laughed. 

‘“‘Tell that to Sweeney !’’ 

Tensely alert, eyes taking in every move of 
the infield, Dolf caught a glimpse of something 
he had not intended to see . . . something 
he had tried to keep from seeing . . . the 
bare hand of the catcher, scraping along the 
ground! 

‘““They’re laying for you! That means a 
pitch-out. If you go down this time they’ll 
throw you out by a mile!’’ warned the voice. 

“T’m going just the same!’’ declared Dolf, 
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between gritted teeth. ‘‘I’m not paying any 
attention to signals, I tell you! I’m going!’’ 

And, with the pitching of the ball, Buckley’s 
base-running flash was off. A shriek of appre- 
hension greeted his daring dash when it was 
seen that the Buckley catcher had stepped to 
the side of the plate and taken the ball, shoulder 
high, steaming it back through pitcher’s box 
at the second base sack. The second baseman, 
lunging in, took a perfect peg and stabbed un- 
certainly at a cloud of cyclonic dust. 

‘““Safe!’’? announced the umpire. 

“‘Did you see that?’’ gasped the crowd. 

‘‘He was safe all right,’? admitted a Nord- 
ham rooter. ‘‘Man, how that fellow can slide! 
I thought there was only one Roxy but after 
what I’ve seen today . . .!’? He ended by 
shaking his head unbelievingly. 

Not bothering to dust himself off, Buckley’s 
star base stealer immediately edged away from 
second toward third. And now that same evi- 
dence of uneasiness which had existed follow- 
ing Dolf’s breathless base running in the 
opening inning, began to be apparent among 
members of the Nordham team. They were 
getting a large dose of the same medicine which 
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their Roxy Parker had doled out so ruthlessly 
to other nines, 

‘‘How do you like it?’’ razzed a wild-eyed 
Buckley fan. ‘‘What do you think of the new 
king? Why don’t you say something, you 
guys? Tongue-tied?’’ 

Speed Thomas left the mound to confer with 
his catcher. 

““Better talk it over!’’ boomed a voice, ‘‘but 
you'll have to do more than that! Talking’s 
not going to help!’’ 

‘‘T’m one stolen base behind,’’ thought Dolf. 
Tf I could make third! It’s two to one that Rod 
won’t hit safely. He’s already struck out 
twice.”’ 

“You can see the signals fine from here,”’ 
said the voice. ‘‘Watch your chance and go 
down. You can make it easy!’’ 

‘“‘T made second, didn’t I?’’ retorted Dolf. 
‘‘With the signals against me!’’ 

‘‘But you took a terrific chance! You’ll have 
to admit that! This may mean the game, 
man!’’ The voice was persistent, growing 
stronger. 

From Dolf’s position he could not help but 
see the Nordham catcher’s fingers against his 
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mitt. He edged away from second a little more. 
One finger against the mitt—a fast, straight 
ball. Speed was going to pitch to the batter, 
try to get the batter out of the way. 

‘“‘Go on down!’’ urged the voice. ‘‘Here’s 
your chance! Go on!’’ 

But Dolf, though he made a pretended start, 
_ checked himself. 

‘‘No,’’ he decided, ‘‘I’ll give Rod a chance 
to smack one first!’’ 

And then, a strange thing happened. With 
the pitch, Nordham’s catcher stepped from the 
box as before and took—not a fast, straight ball 
for which the signal apparently called—but 
another witch-out! Without waiting to see 
whether Dolf was going down or not, he burned 
the ball down to Roxy Parker at third, who 
whirled, prepared to tag the Buckley flash. 
Dolf, however, had scampered back to second 
and stood on the bag a moment, grinning. 

‘‘Not that time!’’ he called, as Roxy walked 
out and handed the ball to the pitcher, eyeing 
his rival warily. 

‘‘What have you got to say now?’’ demanded 
Dolf of the voice that had pestered him. ‘‘I’d 
have been caught cold if I’d tried to go down 
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that time! That’s what you get in the long 
run if you don’t play the game on the square. 
You get it in the neck! . . . Pretty smart 
one they tried to pull on me. Figured I must 
be onto their signals . . . so they changed 
’em!”? 

The voice had not a thing to say. 

Rod, desperately anxious to come through, 
swung hard on the next pitch, turning com- 
pletely around in the box, but connecting only 
with the ozone. 

‘Strike two!’’ 

**He’s a goner,’’ thought Dolf. ‘‘That’ll be 
two down. Jim Austin up next. He hasn’t hit 
the size of his hatband, either. And Speed’s 
giving everything he’s got. That makes it all 
the more tough! . . . But, say, Nordham 
acts scared stiff of me! How about a little 
psychology of my own? It’s worth a try.’’ 

Cupping his hands about his mouth, Dolf 
directed his voice toward the great Roxy 
Parker, at third. 

“You all set, Roxy? I’m coming down to 
see you!’’ 

‘‘When?’’? rejoined the base-stealing king, 


skeptically. 
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‘‘On this pitch!’’? answered his rival. 

‘“‘Did you hear that, gang?’’ shouted Roxy, 
with a show of derision. ‘‘He says he’s going 
to steal!’’ 

‘“‘Watch that bird!’’ called Nordham’s first 
baseman. ‘‘He means it! He tipped me off 
just before he lit out for second!’’ 

Speed Thomas looked around at a grinning, 
dancing figure, worriedly. 

‘“*Get back there!’’ he warned, lifting his arm 
as though to throw. 

“‘Let’s see you make me!’’ challenged a 
fellow who was now about to toss caution to 
the winds. 

An excited roar came from the stands, long 
tortured with suspense. 

The Nordham pitcher turned about, refusing 
to accept the defy. He wasn’t going to lose 
his head and make any wild pegs as the Buck- 
ley hurler had done last year over Roxy Parker. 
Besides, no runner was actually going to ad- 
vertise the moment he intended to steal a base. 
He might put up a good bluff about it in the 
hopes of getting the pitcher in the hole on the 
batter. 

As he raised his arm to pitch, Speed Thomas 
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was mindful of Dolf Redding’s voice, repeat- 
ing the warning. 

“‘Here I go! HereI go! Go! Go! Going!”’ 

“‘He’s trying to rattle me,’’ thought Speed, 
and pitched. 

It was a strike ball and Rod Himes, not 
meaning to interfere with Dolf’s base-stealing 
attempt, nevertheless had to swing or be called 
out. He honestly tried to connect but failed 
dismally. Speed Thomas had his number or 
something. 

“To third! To third!’’ yelled the infield, as 
the Nordham catcher caught the ball. 

Open-mouthed with amazement, the Nord- 
ham team watched the flying form of the Buck- 
ley star as, true to his advance notice, he bore 
down upon Roxy Parker at the third base 
corner. Maybe they’d take him seriously after 
this. They would change signals on him, would 
they? ‘Well, that didn’t make any difference. 
He went down when he felt like going down 
and that was all there was to it. Let them 
catch him if they could! 

Dolf hit the dirt ten feet from the bag as 
Roxy Parker, hands outstretched, awaited the 
ball. But the Nordham catcher, a bit unnerved 
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at the Buckley base runner’s supreme audacity, 
pegged a trifle wide. Dolf slid in on one side 
of the bag and the ball arrived simultaneously 
on the other. But, before Roxy could swing 
about to make the tag-out, Dolf’s foot had 
found the sack. 

‘‘Safe!’’ announced the umpire. 

And Smiley, on the third base coaching line, 
ran out to help Dolf to his feet, raving the 
while. 

“‘Great!’’ he cried, ‘‘Great! Oh, boy, what 
a steal!’’ 

‘‘And that isn’t all,’? promised Dolf, so that 
Roxy could hear, ‘‘Z’m going to steal home!’’ 

Roxy studied the apparent wild man, curi- 
ously. 

‘‘Did somebody bump you on the head or 
something?’’ he asked, concernedly. 

‘‘No?. Why?’’ grinned the fellow who was 
now, by his own count, even up for the season 
with the base-stealing king. 

‘“‘Because,’’? answered Roxy, ‘‘you can’t be 
in your right mind. You’re not a base run- 
ner . . . you’re a base-running fool!’’ 

Dolf laughed. 
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‘‘Well, that’s all it takes against you guys! 
But you can’t say I didn’t warn you!”’ 

A deafening din went up as a base runner 
who was gradually paralyzing Nordham’s in- 
ner defense, led off from third base, step after 
step, eyes watching the pitcher, a mouse 
tantalizing . . . tempting .. . risking 
all, in the face of cat-like forms, hungry to 
pounce upon it and put it to death 
but, somehow, not daring . . . for one 
false move meant the mouse’s escape with the 
cheese of victory! 

Jim Austin, at the plate, waved his bat and 
called to Speed Thomas to pitch ball. 

‘‘What you doing out there—you petrified?’ 
he called. 

But Speed, unheeding, eyes widening, lower 
jaw dropping, was witnessing a something 
which was causing him to forget all about 
pitching to batters. The mouse was halfway 
down the baseline on the way to home, nibbling 
inch by inch . . . foot by foot 

‘‘He’s trapped himself now!’’ decided the 
Nordham pitcher, nervously, and drew back his 
arm to throw. The catcher, jerking off his 
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mask, shouldered himself past the batter and 
covered the plate. 

And what of the mouse? The instant the 
cat-like figure on the mound lifted his paw 
to strike, the mouse became a streaking shadow. 
It had been part of the Buckley base runner’s 
madcap plan to keep going while Nordham’s 
terrorized attention was centered upon him 

while Nordham was obviously un- 
nerved, fearful of what he might do next. 
There must not be so much as a moment al- 
lowed for the enemy to recover its shattered 
morale. And it was more unnerving still for 
a mouse, in place of scampering back to cover, 
to be scurrying straight into the jaws of the 
trap! 

‘‘He’s a goner!’’ cried all Nordham. 

“Slide, Dolf! Slide!’’ shrieked Buckley. 

A foolish admonition! As he neared the 
plate, Dolf took in the situation at a glance. 
The Nordham catcher was determined to 
block him off, to interpose his body so that, if 
he did slide, his feet would fail to reach the 
home disk and he could be tagged out for a 
certainty. But a base runner was entitled to 
the base path and was justified in continuing 
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along this path, despite obstructions. And so 
the fellow who had thrown down the gauntlet 
and forced Nordham to pick it up, was careful 
not to start his slide too soon. He continued 
on until within a few feet of the crouching 
Nordham catcher. The ball smacked into the 
catcher’s mitt as Dolf threw himself into a 
fall-away slide. Almost immediately following, 
he felt his legs strike the Nordham catcher’s 
shin pads, felt something give, had a fleeting 
glimpse of the burly catcher catapulting over 
him, then a mad second of kaleidoscopic 
action as he groped with one foot for the plate 
with a hand clutching a grass-stained horse- 
hide, reaching frantically toward him 

the catcher on his knees .. . trying 
desperately to make the tag-out he had 
missed’) 44. <! 

The sound was indescribably terrific. Spec- 
tators and players alike lost all sense of ac- 
countability. Their emotions, strained to the 
breaking point, gave way at this last mad scene. 
To those watching it seemed agonizing minutes 
where it was only the fewest of seconds, but 
oh, what was happening in that space of time! 

‘And when Dolf’s foot finally found the rub- 
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ber just as the Nordham catcher, lunging for- 
ward, touched him, the human throat alone 
was unable to express what was felt within. 

The umpire’s bellowing of ‘‘SAFE!’’ was 
as a boy shooting a tiny popgun during heavy 
shellfire. It was lost as a tiny pebble in a sand 
sifter, as a drop of water in a surging sea, as 
a lighted match in a crackling fire. 

The only way the umpire could convey his 
decision to the crowd was by the old-time ges- 
ture—arms outstretched at the side, hands 
palms down. But the crowd had no need even 
for the sign because it was only too evident, 
though the play had been close, that Dolf Red- 
ding had made a clean steal of home, com- 
pleting the most brilliant piece of base running 
that had ever been seen, or perhaps would ever 
be seen, on Buckley field. He had done more 
than that, he had brought in—single-handed— 
the run which had defeated Nordham, 2 to 1, 
in as gruelling a pitcher’s battle as had ever 
marked a championship contest in the Little 
Valley Collegiate League. A time for super- 
latives! What’s that? A danger of using too 
many? Ask any of the old grads of either 
Nordham or Buckley. Ask them if they had 
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ever witnessed the equal of that which had just 
been seen. Ask them if they had ever sat 
through a sporting event which had proved so 
gripping, so nerve-trying and so terrifically 
climactic. Ask them if they had ever seen joy- 
crazed rooters leap out on the diamond and 
tear the bags loose from the bases and rip them 
open in trying to grab pieces of them for sou- 
venirs, spreading the stuffing over the field! 
Apkiihenmst:.)' <2! 

But you won’t have been able to ask them 
much before they will have waved all your 
questioning aside and insisted on telling you 
of a certain young fellow who was carried about 
on shoulders, his face tear-stained but happy. 
Of how a girl paraded proudly along by his 
side and kept shrieking every time she thought 
there was a chance of being heard, ‘‘Dolf Red- 
ding! He’s from my home town!’’ Of how 
Roxy Parker had fought his way to the new 
king’s side and, with wonderment in his eyes, 
had shaken the hand of a base runner whom 
he graciously said ‘‘he couldn’t hold a candle 
to.’’ Of how Smiley Frisbie, afraid his room- 
mate would be torn to pieces by too vociferous 
admirers, had pleaded with the crowd to ‘‘go 
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easy!’ Of how Coach Merrill had shouted out, 
“‘Don’t steal away with that car, I want to buy 
it!’’ the leading base stealer and he evidently 
being parties to a bargain. And lastly, of how 
a big-chested man, looking considerably the 
worse for wear, pushed and tugged against the 
milling tide in a hopeless effort to get through 
to baseball’s man of the hour until he inadver- 
tently chanced to mention that the fellow he 
was trying to reach was his son! A magic lane 
had opened up to him then. 

But no one could be found to tell you, because 
there was no one who knew, that the thing Dolf 
Redding was happiest about was the knowledge 
that, when he had stepped out and stolen sec- 
ond, third and home, the other fellow who had 
plagued him for so long had been made to feel 
so woefully inferior that he had stolen sheep- 
ishly away—never to return. 
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